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A BILL TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A bill has been introduced in Congress by Mr. Reed, of New York, 
which, if enacted, will carry into effect practically all the essential 
recommendations of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. The full text of the bill follows. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government a department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Education, authorized to collect such statistics and facts and to make 
such investigations as shall show the condition and progress of education and of 
other community activities that vitally affect human development and to diffuse 
such information respecting schools and other social institutions as shall aid the 
American people in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems and as shall otherwise promote education and the educational aspects of 
community activities without impairing local autonomy or the responsibility 
of the citizens of the respective States, Territories, and outlying possessions to 
manage their own institutions whether conducted as public or as private enter- 
prises. 

SEC. 2. (a) The Department of Education shall be under the control and 
direction of a Secretary of Education to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of Education shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. Section 158 of the Revised 
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Statutes, as now or hereafter amended, shall’be applicable to this department. 
The Secretary of Education shall cause a seal of office to be made for the 
Department of Education of such device as the President shall approve, and 
judicial notice thereof shall be taken. 

(b) There shall be in the Department of Education three Assistant Secre- 
taries of Education to be appointed by the President and each to receive a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per annum. The Assistant Secretaries of Education 
shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Education 
or required by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, a disbursing 
clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, technical, and clerical as- 
sistance as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act and as may 
be provided by Congress from time to time. 

SEC. 3. (a) The Office of Education and all pertaining thereto is hereby trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Education is abolished, and the authority, 
power, and duties heretofore conferred and imposed by law upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education shall be exercised and performed by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion. 

(c) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive its share of the 
annual appropriation granted under an Act for the more complete endowment 
and support of the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, approved August 
30, 1890, and legislation supplementary thereto, is transferred to the Secretary 
of Education, to be administered by him under the regulations and in the man- 
ner now prescribed. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law upon the 
Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Howard University shall be exercised and performed by the Secretary of 
Education. 

(e) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is abolished and the author-. 
ity, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law upon the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education shall be exercised and performed by the Secretary of 
Education, except that those provisions in the Act to provide for co-operation 
with the States in the promotion of vocational education, approved February 23, 
1917, and in Acts supplementary thereto, which require approval by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education of State plans and standards of vocational 
education, and which grant authority to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation to withhold Federal funds and which require that payment of the con- 
tinuing appropriations under that Act shall be made to the States as reimburse- 
ment, are repealed. The Secretary of Education is authorized and instructed to 
administer the continuing appropriations to be paid to the respective States for 
support of vocational education, as specified in the Act approved February 23, 
1917, and Acts supplementary thereto, by the same methods and under the 
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same regulations that maintain with regard to the continuing appropriations 
under the Act of August 30, 1890, for the further endowment and support of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. All provisions in existing statutes incon- 
sistent herewith are repealed. 

(f) All officers and employees of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
are transferred to the Department of Education. 

SEC. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all authority, powers, 
and duties held, exercised, and performed by the head of any executive depart- 
ment in and over any bureau, office, or branch of the Government which is by 
this Act transferred to the Department of Education, or which is abolished by 
this Act and its authority, powers, and duties transferred to the Department of 
Education, or in and over any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, 
or in relation to the duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon 
such bureau, office, or branch of the Government, whether of an appellate or 
revisory character or otherwise, shall be vested in and exercised and performed 
by the Secretary of Education. 

(b) All orders, rules, regulations, and permits or other privileges, which have 
been issued or granted by any bureau, office, or branch of the Government 
which is transferred under the provisions of this Act to the Department of Edu- 
cation, or which is abolished and its authority, powers, and duties transferred 
to the Department of Education, and which are in effect at the time of the trans- 
fer, shall, after the transfer, so far as they are not in conflict with the provisions 
of this Act, continue in effect to the same extent as if the transfer had not oc- 
curred, until modified, superseded, or repealed by the Secretary of Education. 

sEc. 5. All officers and employees employed in or by any office, bureau, or 
branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act to the Department of Education, are transferred to the Department of 
Education without change in classification or compensation; and the records 
and property, including office equipment, of any such office, bureau, or branch of 
the Government so transferred, are transferred to the Department of Education. 

sEC. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have charge in the buildings and 
premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of Education of the library, 
furniture, fixtures, records, and other property pertaining to the department or 
hereafter acquired for use inits business. Until other quarters are provided, the 
Department of Education may occupy the buildings and premises occupied by 
the bureaus, offices, and branches of the Government which are by this Act 
transferred to or included in the Department of Education. 

sEc. 7. In order to co-ordinate the educational activities carried on by the 
several executive departments, and to recommend ways and means of improv- 
ing the educational work of the Federal Government, there is hereby created 
the Interdepartmental Council on Education, which shall consist of one repre- 
sentative and one alternate appointed by the head of each department. The 
Secretary of Education shall be ex officio chairman. The Interdepartmental 
Council on Education shall not report as a body to any one department, but 
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each representative shall report the findings of the Interdepartmental Council 
on Education to his own department for consideration and independent action. 

sEc. 8. The Department of Education is authorized to undertake researches 
in such phases of education and related activities at home and abroad as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Education are significant in promoting the pur- 
poses for which the department is established and to organize and participate 
in conferences germane to the same. Funds appropriated for printing and bind- 
ing for the Department of Education shall be available for printing and binding 
the results of such researches and investigations and for distributing them to 
educational officers in the several States and to other persons interested in 
education. The department is authorized to employ special consultants and 
experts for part time or short periods in connection with these studies without 
reference to the Act establishing the classified service in the Federal Depart- 
ments, approved January 16, 1883. 

SEC. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Department of Education, for the purpose of paying 
salaries and the conducting of studies and investigations, the paying of inciden- 
tal and traveling expenses incurred in connection with the investigations or 
inquiries undertaken by the department, and for law books, books of reference, 
and periodicals, and for the paying of rent where necessary, and for such other 
purposes as may be necessary to enable the Department of Education to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. All unexpended appropriations which shall be 
available at the time when this Act takes effect in relation to the various bu- 
reaus, Offices, and branches of the Government which are by this Act transferred 
to or included in the Department of Education, or which are abolished by this 
Act, and their authority, powers, and duties transferred to the Department of 
Education, shall become available for expenditure by the Department of Edu- 
cation and shall be treated the same as if such bureaus, offices, and branches of 
the Government had been directly named in the laws making the appropria- 
tions as part of the Department of Education. 

SEC. 10. The Secretary of Education shall annually, at the close of each fiscal 
year, make a report in writing to Congress giving an account of all moneys 
received and disbursed by the Department of Education and describing the 
work done by the department. He shall also from time to time make such special 
investigations and reports as may be required of him by the President or by 
either House of Congress or as he himself may deem necessary and urgent. 

sEC. 11. This Act shall take effect thirty days after its passage, except that 
the provisions of this Act in relation to the transfer of any agency from the 
jurisdiction and control of one officer to the jurisdiction and control of another, 
or in relation to the abolishment of any existing agency, or in relation to the 
transfer of authority, powers, and duties from one officer or agency to another, 
shall take effect July 1, 1932. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES DURING I93I 


The United States Office of Education has made the following 
summary statement with regard to education in this country during 


1931. 

America’s expenditure for education in 1931, as estimated by the United 
States Office of Education, was $3,200,000,000. The number of pupils enrolled 
in public elementary schools during the year was approximately 21,211,325; 
in public high schools, 4,354,815; and in institutions of higher learning, 1,099,468. 
Private and parochial schools, both elementary and secondary, enrolled approxi- 
mately 2,700,000 pupils in 1931. The total number of teachers in the United 
States is estimated at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary-school enrolment was less than that of the estimated 
elementary-school enrolment for 1930, which was 21,370,000. High-school en- 
rolment, however, jumped from 4,030,000 estimated in 1930 to 4,354,815 in 
1931. 

Because of a decrease in the number of children in the United States under 
five years of age, there will be appreciable decreases in first-grade enrolments 
within the next ten years, the Office of Education points out, unless the trend, 
as indicated by census records, stops. In 1930 there were 128,840 fewer children 
under five years of age in the United States than there were in 1920. 

Of particular significance to American education during the past year has 
been state legislation enacted. A study of educational legislation in the Office 
of Education, as yet incomplete, reveals considerable important legislation 
affecting school budgets and expenditures. North Carolina this year inaugurat- 
ed what is probably the most striking example of state control of local school 
budgets in the history of the United States. The 1931 general assembly of this 
state wrote into law the doctrine that “public education is a state function.” 
The Delaware legislature authorized the governor to appoint a state board of 
budget directors of three members to confer with those who seek state appro- 
priations. These directors report their recommendations to the governor. New 
Hampshire provided for a state budget system and financial control during the 
year. New Jersey empowered the governing body of a municipality, after a 
school budget has been twice rejected, to certify the amount necessary for school 
purposes for the ensuing year. Arkansas strengthened county control of local 
school budgets. 

Far-reaching recommendations concerning the policies and activities of the 
federal government with regard to the education of American people were sub- 
mitted to President Hoover by the National Advisory Committee on Education 
in its final report. Greatest emphasis in this report was placed on conserving 
local autonomy and local responsibility by working, both in legislation and in 
administration, away from recent tendencies toward centralization in Washing- 
ton of powers over the purposes and processes of education. Never before has 
such an important survey been made of the federal relations to education. 
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In July the National Survey of School Finance was launched. This four-year 
study authorized by Congress is already delving into significant problems con- 
cerning school finance, in an endeavor to aid states and communities in more 
efficient and economical organization and administration of their school systems. 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachers, directed by the United 
States Office of Education, is throwing considerable light on the much-debated 
subject of teacher supply and demand. During the past year nearly a quarter- 
million elementary-school teachers supplied data for a study of teacher supply 
and demand. It was learned from this inquiry that every year in every school 
there is an average of one new teacher to every five teachers in the school. 
“Mobility” of teachers can be specifically associated with the “size of popula- 
tion,” statistics showed. Administrators in sparsely settled areas find it neces- 
sary to select two new elementary-school teachers for every five, while there is 
generally one new teacher named for every twenty employed in cities of over a 
hundred thousand population. Acceptance of new positions in the same state 
and marriage are the two greatest factors affecting teacher “mobility,” accord- 
ing to data collected. 

More than eight hundred high schools throughout the United States have 
been visited during 1930 and 1931 in connection with the National Survey of 
Secondary Education by the Office of Education. This survey, which will be 
completed June 30, 1932, at a cost of $225,000, has been investigating the 
major problems of secondary education and will furnish detailed reports of the 
innovating practices in organization, administration, financing, curriculums, 
and articulation of the secondary school with lower and more advanced educa- 
tion. 

Enrolment in vocational schools and courses during 1931 totaled approxi- 
mately 1,125,000 pupils of all ages in evening, part-time, and all-day schools, 
according to the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The total increase in 
enrolment for 1931 over 1930 in this type of school exceeded 60,000. From 1918 
to 1931 enrolment in all vocational schools federally aided has shown a rise from 
approximately 164,186 to 1,055,370. Apprentice and part-time co-operative 
training received considerable attention in the past year. Training of those 
already employed is growing in practice. 

Studies made or received by the Office of Education during 1931 reveal many 
interesting and important facts regarding the education of colored people. 
There are in the states having separate school systems, 3,326,482 negro children 
of school age. Thirty-two per cent, or more than 1,000,000, of these are not in 
school. Of those enrolled, more than one-third are in the first grade and 74 per 
cent below the fifth grade. Only 3.7 per cent of the total are in high school. 
Research in the three national surveys of education being directed by the Office 
of Education and studies by the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools are bringing together vital facts and statistics regarding negro educa- 
tion in America. 

The past year has seen the schools co-operating with the President’s Organi- 
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zation on Unemployment Relief to increase school attendance and thus de- 
crease the number of school-age persons competing with adults for employment. 
A recent report of the Office of Education revealed that increased holding power 
of schools eliminated from the employment market during the past ten years 
nearly 700,000 boys and girls sixteen to seventeen years of age. 

The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief has also gained the 
co-operation of many schools, local organizations, and national organizations in 
aiding communities that are striving to meet the emergency problem. School 
lunches and watchful safeguarding of the nutrition of school children are the 
means adopted to meet this end. 

The White House Conference has been very active during the past year in 
furthering by state conferences and dissemination of publications the health 
and education of the child. The National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy is 
making forward steps in promoting literacy by formation of state committees 
with the co-operation of local organizations. 

Regional conferences on home-making, parent education, rural-school super- 
vision, school-building problems, and higher education were sponsored by the 
Office of Education during the past year at the call of William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and a survey was made of the public 
schools in Youngstown, Ohio. Another survey was begun in the state of Missis- 
sippi, and in the Southern Appalachian Mountain Region, the Office of Educa- 
tion co-operating with the United States Department of Agriculture in the 
latter. 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND IN 1931 


The London Times Educational Supplement carries in its editorial 
columns the following account of education in England during 1931. 


In spite of anxieties and setbacks 1931 was a period of substantial progress. 
The local education authorities have been working at full pressure in the vast 
majority of cases, and the Hadow scheme, which provides for the creation of 
junior secondary schools or higher standards of a secondary type for children 
above the age of eleven years, has been adopted in the local schemes of most 
authorities. Mr. Lees-Smith, the President of the Board of Education in the 
late Labour Government—on the occasion last July of the discussion of the 
Education Vote—said that in elementary education the question that over- 
shadowed all others was the revolution that was taking place by the system of 
reorganization on the Hadow plan, under which, when it was complete, every 
child at the age of eleven would go to a senior school, where a new corporate 
spirit was growing up on public-school lines. At that date between one-third 
and one-fourth of the children over eleven were in these senior reorganized 
schools or departments. A considerable part of the increase of £3,000,000 in the 
vote was to be spent on these schools. 

On the question of the health of school children Mr. Lees-Smith’s announce- 
ment that there were more than a hundred nursery schools at work, and the 
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provision of nursery classes in infants’ schools was to be thoroughly organized, 
was very welcome, since the entrants to the schools still show a large percentage 
of physically defective children. In the annual report on “The Health of the 
School Child,’”’ issued by the Board of Education in November, Sir George 
Newman justifies the optimism shown by Mr. Lees-Smith earlier in the year. 
There is progress in health all round. The children are better nourished than 
at any previous time. Disease among children is being conquered, the general 
standard of stamina has risen, and the home and school are working together 
for the physical welfare of the child. The Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, presided over by Sir Henry Hadow, issued in February 
an elaborate report on the primary school, and the same committee have in 
hand a report on the infant school. These reports will not only supplement the 
famous Hadow Report on the education of the adolescent, issued in 1926, but 
should clarify both the educational and health problems. 

The Report of the Board of Education issued in May deals with the year 
1930, but it shows the lines upon which the undoubted progress of 1931 has 
been based, and especially on the great school-building activities of the local 
education authorities, which have had their first fruits in the year now ending, 
and in the steady progress of the worst “black-list”’ schools, a policy which the 
economy legislation of last autumn has not stopped. Indeed, in August the 
Board of Education issued revised suggestions for school building. Last month 
there were only 295 schools of the worst type left, and the new President of the 
Board of Education, Sir D. Maclean, hopes that the Board will approve grants 
to help in the work. A large number of new secondary schools (such as the new 
Dover County School for Boys, opened last month by Prince George) have been 
opened, and the necessary growth of school buildings, though checked on 
grounds of economy, will go forward, since actual contracts are to be carried out. 
The report last month of the Committee of Officers of the Board of Education 
on educational facilities in the South Wales coal field lays special stress on the 
need for secondary education and declared that “the time has come when tech- 
nical education must be carried on with the utmost efficiency, and this cannot 
be unless it is soundly based on a good general education.” The growth of tech- 
nical education for persons leaving the secondary schools and adults is very 
encouraging, and many local authorities are developing this side of their work. 

The political history of the year is less satisfactory. The Labour Govern- 
ment, as far back as December 17, 1920, introduced a bill for raising the com- 
pulsory age to fifteen and to provide maintenance allowances under conditions. 
This bill was to come into force on April 1, 1931. The bill was withdrawn on 
May 12, 1930, and a new bill was introduced on May 22 to the same effect, 
but which also gave power to the local authorities to contribute to the cost of 
enlarging and improving voluntary schools. The bill was given a second read- 
ing by 280 votes to 223, but it was withdrawn on June 25, the Prime Minister 
stating that a third bill would be introduced. This third bill was published on 
October 31, 1930. It omitted the Concordat between the denominations (to 
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the disappointment of many Anglican and Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons), and settled allowances for parents on an income-tax basis. 
An amendment was accepted in the House of Commons deferring the raising of 
the school age till September, 1932, and another amendment was carried by 
which the raising of the school age would be deferred until a further act was 
passed authorizing expenditure on voluntary schools. This clumsy bill was re- 
jected by the House of Lords on February 18, 1931, but Lord Hailsham gave a 
pledge that the Conservative Party would support a bill embodying the clause 
relating to voluntary schools. The raising of the school age was not to be aban- 
doned, and, in fact, it has the support of most educationists in the country, while 
the principle of the Concordat is getting to work. The whole country is tired of 
inter-denominational disputes about education. 

But a storm, long brewing, broke before any further action could be taken. 
The state of the national finances was becoming more and more threatening. 
The Report of the Committee on National Expenditure, appointed by the La- 
bour Government, was issued at the beginning of August, and recommended a 
reduction of £13,000,000 on the Education Estimates and the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries by 20 per cent. A minority report suggested 12} instead of 
20 per cent. In the last week in August the Labour Government resigned, and 
the National Government was formed. Mr. Snowden’s famous budget followed, 
and Circular 1413 in consequence dealt with the questions of teachers’ salaries 
and the general educational financial position. The deduction was to be 15 per 
cent from the aggregate total of the teachers’ salaries, while the statutory 50 
per cent minimum limit imposed in 1921 was to be repealed by statute and the 
grant in respect of expenditure was to be reduced from 60 to 50 per cent. The 
National Government decided, in the cases of the Defense Services, the teachers, 
and the police, to make the aggregate reduction of salaries in each case 10 in- 
stead of 15 per cent, and by Order in Council under the National Economy Act, 
1931 (which came into force at the end of September), power was given to vary 
agreements with teachers made before October 1, 1931, so as to carry into effect 
any reductions in salary, while the lessening of the statutory 50 per cent mini- 
mum paid to local education authorities was legalized. Despite very extensive 
and expensive propaganda undertaken by the National Union of Teachers, the 
profession accepted with a good grace the necessary reductions. It was seen 
that, if Mr. Snowden’s budget had not been balanced, worse things were in 
store, both for the teachers and the country generally 

The general position in education has now settled down, and progress, though 
somewhat slower than in 1931, in national education will be looked for in 1932. 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR INJURIES TO PUPILS 


In a recent decision’ the Supreme Court of North Carolina has 
held that a county board of education is not liable for injuries sus- 
t Benton v. Board of Education of Cumberland County, 161 S.E. 96. 
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tained by a pupil while being transported to school in a school bus. 
The school board concerned had taken out insurance “‘against loss 
by reason of liability for bodily injuries or death accidentally suf- 
fered by the operation of the school bus,” and it was contended that 
by this act the board had waived any immunity from liability to 
which it might have been entitled. After pointing out that the 
transportation of pupils was a statutory duty of the board, the 
court said: 

In performing this statutory duty, the county board of education is exercis- 
ing a governmental function and is acting as an agency of the state. No action 
can therefore be maintained against a county board of education to recover 
damages for a tort alleged to have been committed by the board in the trans- 
portation of pupils to and from the school which they are required to attend or 
which they do attend. The principle of estoppel cannot be invoked against a 
county board of education in order to hold the board liable in an action which, 
in the absence of a statute, cannot be maintained against it. Both well-settled 
principles of law and a sound public policy forbid this. 

The driver of the bus had given a bond conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his contract. The court held that the sureties on the 
bond were not liable to the plaintiff. The issue whether the insur- 
ance company was liable to the plaintiff or to the driver of the bus 
was not raised, and of course this issue was not decided. 

The position taken by the North Carolina court is supported by 
the courts in all other jurisdictions. It is universally held in this 
country that boards of education, in the absence of statutory provi- 
sions to the contrary, are not liable for injuries to pupils, teachers, 
or other employees. The only exception to this rule is in New York, 
where boards of education are held liable for injuries growing out of 
their own negligence. 

The North Carolina case suggests, but does not decide, certain 
important issues. In the first place, it is doubtful whether a board 
of education has authority to take out insurance against loss by 
reason of bodily injuries sustained by pupils or teachers, inasmuch 
as the board could not be held liable unless made so by statute. 
In the second place, it is difficult to see what rights a board would 
have under an insurance policy insuring it against loss where there 
could be no loss. It would seem, therefore, that in those states in 
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which there is no statutory liability, boards of education are taking 
a useless precaution in insuring themselves against loss growing out 
of injuries to pupils or teachers. In case a board of education feels 
a moral responsibility to recompense the injured parties, it should 
make the injured parties beneficiaries of the insurance. Here again, 
however, the question of authority arises. 


A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 


There are reproduced on page 412 certain portions of a schedule 
of a common school held in Bureau County, Illinois, in 1863. 
The school of which this report is a record was no doubt typical of 
thousands of schools scattered throughout the country. It will be 
noted that the school was ungraded, the ages of the pupils ranging 
from four to fifteen years; that the school term was from April to 
July; that attendance was very irregular on the part of a majority 
of the pupils; that English was the language of instruction as re- 
quired by law; that the teacher held a certificate; and that she re- 
ceived eighteen dollars a month for her services. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

The State Education Department of New York has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin bearing the title Character Building in New York 
Public Schools. The bulletin was prepared by J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner for elementary education, assisted by Arthur 
E. Layman, of the State Normal School at Cortland. It presents an 
analysis of practices in character education as reported by approxi- 
mately 150 city, village, and district superintendents. It also con- 
tains an analysis of case reports submitted by some seventy-five 
principals and ninety teachers. The purpose of the bulletin is not 
essentially to evaluate practices, but “to give a fair picture of what 
New York public schools are doing in character-building.” 

The materials of the bulletin are arranged under three main 
headings: (1) organized effort toward character building, (2) the 
personal influence of the principal, and (3) an analysis of the case 
reports submitted by teachers. The analysis of materials submitted 
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SCHEDULE OF A COMMON SCHOOL 
Kept by Mary S. Moseley in the School House in District No. Two in Township No. 15 
Range 10 of the 4 Principal Meridian, in the County of Bureau and State of 
Illinois, commencing April 6th, 1863, and ending July 2nd 1863 
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Sarsfield Oneal 

Michael McLoughlin 

Patrick Hannon 

James Henshaw 

John Redmond 

James Shields 

Charles McElwain 

Charles Austin 

Vency Hart 

Eliphlet Aldrich 

Cyrus Paul 

Thomas Hannon............ 
Walter Johnson 

James Redmond 

David Moss 
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TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
I Certify that the foregoing Schedule of Scholars attending my School, as therein 
named, and residing as specified in said Schedule, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief is correct; that it was a School for the purpose of teaching the various branches of an 
English education, and that the common medium of communication in said School was 


the English language. 
Mary S. MosELEy 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 


Bureau County. 

We, the undersigned, School Directors in District No. 2 Township 15 Range 10 of 
the 4 Principal Meridian, in the County aforesaid, certify that we have examined the 
foregoing Schedule, and find the same to be correct, and the school was conducted ac- 
cording to law. There is due the said Mary S. Mosly the sum of Fifty-Four Dollars 
and....Cents; and the said Teacher has a legal Certificate of good moral character, 
and good qualifications to teach a common School. Witness our hands this 2 day of 


uly A.D. 1863. 
iad E. M. McEtwaIn 


WriiramM MartTIN 


} Directors 
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by superintendents and principals discloses the following procedures 
involved in character education in New York: 


1. The preparation of syllabuses or outlines usually involving specified peri- 
ods for instruction in morals and ethics. 

2. The preparation of codes, or the utilization of moral or ethical codes pre- 
pared by others. This may include a separate period for ethical instruction. 

3. Special investigations, studies, or reports designed to stimulate interest 
and to give teachers materials to use in character instruction. 

4. The utilization of the regular school subjects for the development of 
character education. 

5. The use of pupil organizations for character building. 

6. Guidance through organization, bulletins, or other effort on the part of the 
superintendent or principal to guide teachers. 

7. Report cards for stimulating interest of teachers and parents in the de- 
velopment of essential character habits. 

8. Co-operation with week-day church schools. 

g. Use of the school assembly. 

to. Reports of miscellaneous activities not included in the foregoing, such as 
field day, school safety patrol, junior high school assemblies, honor organiza- 
tions. 


Considerable space is devoted to the manner in which each of the 


foregoing procedures is employed in the schools of the state. Sim- 
ilarly, a section is devoted to the personal influence of the principal, 
in which the procedures employed by principals are outlined in some 
detail. In the third part are summarized the methods which teachers 
employ and believe to be helpful in character-building. 

The following summary statement is quoted from the bulletin. 


Character Building in New York’s Public Schools is a descriptive account of 
the various types of procedures used in the social and moral guidance of pupils. 
It has been compiled from an analysis of materials submitted by superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers. It is submitted as a report of what is being done 
rather than as a recommendation as to what should be done. 

To one who has examined the mass of material collected, certain impressions 
stand out. We have a considerable number of superintendents who have given 
little thought in recent years to the issues involved in this report beyond at- 
tempting to find good teachers and trusting that the teachers would adequately 
discharge the schools’ obligations. The emphasis has been upon incidental in- 
struction—meeting the issue with the individual or the group whenever an oc- 
casion arose, rather than upon organized direction of all the facilities of the 
school. During the past decade there has been a revival of interest in character 
education. Other impressions follow. 
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1. Syllabuses and outlines.—The organized arrangement of materials for in- 
struction in character education ranges from the simple outline setting forth one 
trait or ethical ideal to be taught each month to the elaborate syllabus demanding 
one or more periods each week for such instruction. It is significant that each 
school using an outline or syllabus for character education specified that it was 
merely to reinforce the school’s effort toward character-building as expressed in 
its entire program. 

Every school should give thought to the ideals of conduct, to the attitudes of 
behavior, to the national traits which the school wishes to foster. These ideals, 
attitudes, traits should be embodied in materials interesting to children and 
taken from or related to their experiences. The experience of junior high schools 
in setting aside a period for discussion of problems of conduct growing out of 
children’s experience is a promising sign. This is a matter for organized effort 
with superintendent and principal playing a responsible part. 

2. Codes.—The skilful teacher through group study and discussion can guide 
children in the development of ethical codes growing out of or akin to their own 
experience. The chief value in such codes grows out of the experience gained 
in formulating them. As a rule, they have little or no value to other groups of 
pupils. Their value lies not in the codes themselves but in the stimulus to 
clearer thinking concerning ideals of conduct which the preparation of them 
provides. 

3. Local studies.—Reports of local investigations or studies constituted a 
large and important section of the materials submitted. They were the product 
of collective effort. They were rich in suggestive material. They usually uti- 
lized the experience of teachers and dealt with subject matter and method from 
the teachers’ viewpoint. Since most of these reports came from the larger cities, 
they indicated that a large percentage of the teaching staff of the state has re- 
cently considered anew the issues involved in character education. Their weak- 
ness lay in too much space devoted to what others were doing. The chief need 
is for more intensive study of problems confronting children and for organiza- 
tion of materials in terms of children’s interests and needs. 

4. The teacher and the curriculum.—Practically every superintendent report- 
ing referred to the teacher’s influence through the daily classroom procedure. 
Every subject of the curriculum may contribute to character-building. Cer- 
tainly every act of the teacher has a potential influence on the plastic character 
of children. But implicit faith in the curriculum, the textbook, or the daily 
influence of the teacher is not enough. 

5. Pupils’ organizations.—After the teacher, perhaps the most vital, single 
influence for the molding of character operating in the schools today is the 
pupils’ organization. One has but to scan the lists of traits submitted to realize 
its influence. Sportsmanship, fair play, leadership, co-operation—these words 
express ideals commonly considered in every organization of children or youth 
in elementary or secondary schools. Sacrifice of self to the common good, loyal- 
ty to the cause, lending a hand to one’s fellows—what a wealth of social idealism 
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becomes a factor in the daily influence shaping children’s innermost thoughts 
and feelings. In these organizations and in the school’s co-operation with 
kindred outside organizations of youth, we see the school capitalizing one of the 
powerful influences of our day, namely, social organization. Mistakes have been 
and will be made in individual cases, but the movement offers the school one of 
its greatest tangible assets in molding the character of its boys and girls. Ideals 
established through twelve years of practice in the public schools are not apt to 
be lightly abandoned during the years that follow. 

6. Guidance.—The essence of guidance is in the statement of the guidance 
director: 

“Perhaps my greatest accomplishment has been the establishment of a cor- 
ner in our school where pupils may come at any time with their problems or 
their joys and be sure of sympathetic attention. Many a child remains in school, 
many a little tangle between teacher and pupil is satisfactorily and quickly ad- 
justed, many a misunderstanding between home and school is cleared if there 
is a person in the school with time enough to give personal attention to a critical 
matter at just the right time.” 

Every child has his problems. Fortunate is that child who has a counselor 
at hand to steer him aright. To provide adequate counsel and direction for each 
individual of the mass of children in the average public school is a matter too 
large for the individual. It becomes a problem of organization. The guidance 
director, the principal, the teacher—all are interested in perfecting an organiza- 
tion that reaches the individual. Social and moral guidance is the essence of 
character-building. 

7. The evaluation of character——Many schools reported the use of schemes 
for rating character. The results are usually recorded on report cards and per- 
manent records. Follow-up correspondence has indicated that most of the at- 
tempts to use rating schemes imported from outside the school have sooner or 
later been abandoned. There appears to be little of promise in those schemes 
concocted through armchair methods of work. The only plans that seem to 
have merit are those where teachers and pupils through group discussion have 
arrived at agreement as to trait actions that should be cultivated within the 
school. A rating as to the degree of attainment of these desirable traits then 
has meaning common to both teacher and pupil. If parents have been consid- 
ered in the development of the statement of desirable traits, then the child’s 
report card may properly contribute to the co-ordination of school and home 
influence in the social and moral guidance of the child. 

8. Week-day church schools——As pointed out in the Foreword, the public 
school in the United States can contribute little directly toward religious instruc- 
tion because of the necessity of guaranteeing the principle of religious freedom. 
The week-day church school, developing under the influence of the church, 
but in co-operation with the public school, holds within itself the possibility of 
giving adequate religious instruction to all children whose parents so elect. 
Here is an institution that may be able to provide religious instruction for all 
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and yet guarantee to the utmost the principle of religious freedom to all. To be 
sure, the week-day church school has large problems to solve. Within its own 
field it must add to religious zeal and devotion a teaching skill comparable to 
that of the public school. It must perfect its administrative organization so as 
to add to rather than subtract from the public school’s influence. Above all, it 
must develop a program that will guarantee the principle of religious freedom. 
The writer considers the week-day church school the most interesting experi- 
ment extant. Already it has won the support of thoughtful men and women. 
It is deserving of the thoughtful, critical, sympathetic support of all who be- 
lieve that the public school should contribute toward helping each child to 
tune in with the Infinite. 

9. The school assembly.—In some measure the present-day school assembly 
is a lineal descendant of the chapel exercises of an earlier day. In a larger meas- 
ure, the school assembly capitalizes the group emotions of the pupil body, 
utilizes the social instincts. It is a public forum for discussion of issues of large 
moment to the pupils. Music, drama, debate—a thousand and one opportunities 
lie at the hand of the skilful teacher or principal who would use the auditorium 
as an agency contributing to the building of character. 

10. Other activities—Perhaps it is significant that our school people see in 
“the field day,” in “the safety patrol,” and in other features of the school’s 
work factors contributing to the development of character 

11. In the final analysis it is the personal equation that counts. Character is 
molded by the guidance director who always has time and sympathetic under- 
standing for the problem of each individual boy and girl—yes, and a place 
where they may talk it out alone without interruption. It is molded by the 
principal, who in some sense is the guide and counselor to every child in the 
school, who sees each child in his relations to all the teachers, to the larger pupil 
body, to his home, and to the community. What an opportunity lies in the office 
of school principal! By the character of his pupils, must the principal be judged. 

12. And finally character is molded by the teacher. All superintendents pay 
her tribute. After organization contributes all it can, the larger responsibility 
still rests with the teacher. To her the parent looks first. It is her influence 
that the young child unconsciously reflects at home. In her increasing skill lies 
the reason for the ever decreasing number of problem cases that go to the prin- 
cipal’s office. Without her support the guidance director engages in a hopeless 
task. She holds the key of success to all new plans and programs. From kinder- 
garten to senior high school the subtle influence of what she is is a powerful 
factor in the lives of boys and girls. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TEACHING 
OF CURRENT EVENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY G. KELTY 
Chicago, Illinois 


NELLE E. MOORE 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Wilmette, Illinois 


In the period during and immediately following the World War, 
great interest was manifested in the teaching of current events in the 
schools. Many junior and senior high schools experimented with 
methods and materials in current events and adopted a permanent 
program, either providing special classes in the subject or providing 
specific correlation with history, civics, or oral English. Since that 
time suggestions for the adoption of a similar program in the ele- 
mentary schools have occasionally been put forward, but as a rule 
these suggestions have not been given serious consideration. The 
general feeling seems to have been that children in the middle 
grades are too immature, their background of information too re- 
stricted, and their reading ability too limited to warrant any ex- 
pectation that they might be able to understand present-day prob- 
lems. 

Here and there a few teachers and principals have undertaken to 
carry on the study of current events in the middle grades, but after 
several semesters many of them gave up the attempt, declaring the 
available materials to be unsuited for the use of young children. 
Others have continued the study during one reading period a week 
even though they did not feel fully satisfied with the results. None 
of them, however, so far as the writers are aware, has consistently 
measured results or presented evidence as to the children’s under- 
standing or interest. 

Meanwhile, significant changes have been taking place in educa- 
tion. The results of the great improvement in silent reading are be- 
ginning to make themselves felt throughout the entire elementary- 

417 
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school system, especially in the later middle grades. Children in the 
fifth and sixth grades are now reading as well as children formerly 
read some grades in advance. Consequently, the need of new mate- 
rials is being keenly felt. At the same time there is being at- 
tempted in the social sciences a very genuine and widespread re- 
organization of materials, with the objective of choosing problems 
and activities in line with social values and life-situations. Educators 
everywhere are emphasizing the desirability of awakening interests 
and developing attitudes as early in the child’s experience as possible 
in order that the cumulative force of many years of practice may 
carry over those interests and attitudes into life after the child leaves 
the schoolroom. Valuable allies for such an attempt are now fur- 
nished by the news reels in the motion-picture houses and by the 
rotogravure sections of the metropolitan newspapers, both of which 
are usually available to elementary-school children throughout the 
country. 

Like all other students of the social sciences, the writers have been 
much concerned with these changes and have been eager to investi- 
gate their effects on the ability of middle-grade children to read cur- 
rent events. Most opportunely, an invitation came to them to under- 
take for a period of two years, ending in June, 1931, the editorship of 
the only news periodical for middle-grade children then existing, 
namely, the News-Ouiline, published by the American Education 
Press. They accepted the invitation as a challenge to experiment in 
this untried field, to measure results, and to discover whether those 
results would warrant any conclusions. 

The first problem was the setting-up of an educational program. 
It was obvious that materials chosen for young children should be 
subjected to a double test: (1) accuracy and (2) suitability to chil- 
dren’s interests and capacities. The experimenters therefore drew 
up for their own guidance a set of principles and policies, which (with 
the changes and adaptations suggested by two years of experience) 


follows. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 
1. [Adopted at the end of the first year as a result of following the fourth- 
grade work.] Most fourth-grade children do not have sufficient command of the 
reading process nor sufficient background in knowledge of the world to enable 
them to read a current-events paper with profit. 
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2. A complete résumé of the news of the world is unsuited to the interests 
and capacities of children in the fifth and sixth grades. Topics should be care- 
fully selected, and only a few should be presented at one time. 

3. A variety of interests should be built up—political, geographical, eco- 
nomic, mechanical, artistic, scientific, etc. Foreign news should be included as 
well as domestic news. 

4. In each issue the leading article should dwell at some length on an im- 
portant phase of world-news. It should carry with it the necessary explanation 
for building up a rich background of understanding. A few other short articles 
(perhaps two to four) may deal with other selected topics. 

5. When feasible, the leading articles may well alternate foreign and domestic 
news. They should also attempt to present successively news of a predominantly 
political, historical, geographic, economic, and social nature. 

6. In order that continuity of treatment may be secured, the shorter articles 
should usually include a follow-up treatment of a topic which has formerly con- 
stituted a leading article. 

7. Material which is merely interesting reading does not justify its appear- 
ance in a current-events paper. The items included should serve materially to 
introduce children to: important problems of present-day institutions. 

8. Inasmuch as most schools will devote only one reading period a week to 
current events, the amount of material in one issue should probably be measured 
by the possibilities of this half-hour a week. 

g. Since middle-grade children are not careful readers of the newspapers pro- 


duced for adults, the factor of importance of a news item should outweigh the 
factor of exact timeliness. 

10. Children’s information can be tested. Their interest in the materials, 
however, can best be judged by their classroom teachers. 


THE CONDUCTING OF THE EXPERIMENT 

From the outset the experiment faced a serious disadvantage in 
the physical makeup of the paper. The fact that the sheet was only 
52 by 8} inches in size necessitated the use of very small type and 
seriously impaired the value of the few pictures that could be in- 
cluded. The results secured were attained in spite of the unattrac- 
tive appearance of the paper. Teachers were helped to make the 
reading more interesting, however, by a sheet on “Teaching Current 
Events,” which was sent out at the beginning of the first year. 

Each weekly issue contained a leading article, from two to four 
shorter articles, and an entire page devoted to tests and activities in 
various forms. The tests were informal objective tests based on the 
leading article. The “activities” suggested things to do to awaken 
interest and to develop understanding. 
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All the first year was devoted by the experimenters to practice in 
choosing and adapting materials for fifth- and sixth-grade children." 
They also followed the reactions of several groups of children to the 
differing types of materials that were presented week by week. At 
the beginning of the second year the writers felt that the testing pro- 
gram might be inaugurated. Through the co-operation of the pub- 
lishers the names of 35 teachers teaching 992 children in 17 states 
were secured. These teachers expressed their willingness to ad- 
minister the weekly tests, record their results on a tabulation sheet 
furnished them, and send in a report at nine-week intervals. Other 
teachers reported for one, two, or three terms but did not serve dur- 
ing the entire year. These schools represented large cities, villages, 
and rural areas, and both public and parochial organizations. The 
publishers also generously co-operated in printing and mailing the 
record sheets. 

In addition to a tabulation of the test results, the teachers were 
asked to furnish the following information. 


To BE FILLED OvT AT THE END OF NINE WEEKS 


VOTE OF CHILDREN 


I. To the Teacher: Ask the children to write the answers to the following 
questions and, in the blanks below, fill in the names of the stories receiving 
the highest votes with the reason most generally given. 

A. Which of the front-page stories that you have read in the Vews-Outline, 
Numbers 1 to 9, inclusive, do you like best? (Look back in your note- 
book if you do not remember the names of the front-page stories.) 
Name of story 
Why did you like it best? 

. Which second best? 
Name of story 
Why did you like it? 

. Which third best? 
Name of story 
Why did you like it? 

. Ask the children to write “yes” or “‘no”’ in answer to the following question. 

Names need not be signed. 

Does your family take a daily newspaper? 

A weekly newspaper? 




















1 It was soon evident that classes in current events were unsuitable for most fourth 
grades. 
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FOR THE TEACHER TO RECORD 


Number of families taking a daily newspaper 
A weekly newspaper 
Number of children in the class 
In what grade are they? 
III. Will the teachers please answer these questions. 

1. How many pupils in your room give evidence of reading newspapers? 

















Check the things they do which make you think they read newspapers: 
a) Bring pictures to school. 
b) Tell the class additional material. 

. In the time you have for reading the News-Outline does it seem to you 
that the quantity of material in the paper is sufficient, or should the 
quantity be doubled? (check) Present quantity sufficient 
Quantity should be doubled 

. In your judgment is the language used suitable for fifth-grade children? 
If not, which topics presented the greatest reading difficulties? (To be 
answered only by fifth-grade teachers) 








. Check the right statement below: 
I find the page of tests and teachers’ helps in the News-Outline 
a) Very helpful 
b) Helpful 
c) Not of much help 
. If you feel that this page is not of much help, will you please tell what 
changes would make it more valuable to you? 


THE FINDINGS 


In order that the reader may understand the type of current- 
events material used in the study, the titles of the front-page stories 
are given in Table I. The classifications into political, historical, 
geographical, economic, and social have been made according to the 
particular interpretation of the news given in the story. 

A summary of the pupils’ first, second, and third choices of stories 
in each of the four nine-week periods appears in Table II. Nine 
stories of domestic news ranked first, second, or third in the choices of 
these pupils, while six stories of foreign news received such rankings. 
Seven of the favorite stories are classified as political and historical, 
five are classified as geographical, and three as economic and social. 
The choices of these children seem to indicate that fifth-grade and 
sixth-grade pupils are interested in both foreign and domestic news 
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and that they have greater interest in the important phases of world- 
news than has been commonly believed by teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF STORIES CHOSEN AS FAVORITES IN 
Eacu OF Four PEerrops ACCORDING TO 
CLASSIFICATION OF STORIES 








NUMBER OF STORIES 





CLASSIFICATION OF STORIES 
First Second Third 
Choice Choice Choice 





Foreign: 
Political and historical... . 
Geographical 
Economic and social 





Domestic: 
Political and historical... . 
Geographical 
Economic and social 

















Table III shows the types of illustrations used with the stories 
which the pupils liked best. Thirty-five stories were voted on. Eight 
of the thirty-five had no front-page illustrations. Some significance 
may be attached to the fact that fourteen of the fifteen stories voted 
as first, second, or third choices had front-page illustrations. 

While this study secured no data as to the attractiveness of the 
paper from the point of view of size of the page and the size of type, 
the experimenters feel that the need for a larger and more attractive 
paper is imperative. A larger paper with larger type would, of 
course, cost much more than the middle-grade current-events paper 
now available, and no commercial firm can be expected to put such 
a paper on the market unless the schools can support the enterprise. 
The publication of such a paper would appear to be a project worth 
subsidizing by a foundation interested in education. 

An attempt was made to measure the difficulty of each selection 
through objective tests—true-false, multiple-choice, completion, and 
completion of outlines. A comparison of the ranks of stories accord- 
ing to the ease of reading as shown by these tests and the ranks ac- 
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TABLE III 


TYPES OF ILLUSTRATIONS USED WITH STORIES RECEIVING 
First, SECOND, AND THIRD CHOICES IN 
EACH OF Four PERIODS 








Number of Issue Rank Description of Illustrations 





2 front-page pictures—1 half-column, 
1 full column 

1 two-column picture on front page 

I one-column picture on front page 

No illustrations on front page; 1 two- 
column picture on second page 

1 two-column picture on front page 


<% 


.. 
3 
4.5 


4.5 


1 one-column picture on front page 
1 two-column map on front page 


5 I one-column map on front page 
r 


I 
Thi 


d period: 
1 one-column picture on front page 
1 two-column picture on front page 
1 one-column picture on front page 


1 two-column picture on front page; 
I one-column picture on second page 
1 one-column picture on front page 

1 two-column map on front page 

I one-column map on front page 











TABLE IV 


COMPARATIVE EASE OF READING STORIES AS REVEALED 
BY COMPREHENSION TESTS 








Rank 
as to 
Ease of 
Reading 


Rank 
as to 
Pupils’ 
Choices 


Number of Issue Kind of Test Classification of Stories 











con 


HWW ounn LOH 





True-false 
Multiple-choice 
Multiple-choice 


True-false 
Multiple-choice 
True-false 


Multiple-choice 
True-false 
Completion 


True-false 
True-false 
Multiple-choice 
Completion 


Domestic: geographicaland economic 
Foreign: political and historical 
Foreign: political and historical 


Domestic: economic and social 
Foreign: geographical and economic 
Foreign: political and historical 


Foreign: political and historical 
Domestic: geographical 
Domestic: political and historical 


economic and social 
Domestic: economic and social 
Domestic: geographical 
Foreign: geographical 


Domestic: 
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cording to choices shows little or no relation between choices and 
ease of reading. However, the scores of the pupils on all the objective 
tests were sufficiently high to indicate that the stories had been com- 
prehended by a majority of the pupils. Since the highest scores were 
consistently made on the true-false and the multiple-choice types 
of tests, the conclusion seems warranted that the scores were deter- 
mined by the form of the test and not by the ease of reading the 
stories. Table IV shows the comparative ease of reading the stories 
as revealed by the comprehension tests. 

The replies to the question asking whether the pupils’ families take 
daily or weekly newspapers show that approximately 85 per cent of 
the families represented in the study take daily papers and that be- 
tween 60 per cent and 70 per cent take weekly papers. Teachers re- 
ported that about 50 per cent of the pupils gave evidence of reading 
newspapers by bringing pictures to school and by reporting addi- 
tional information to the class. 

Thirty teachers reported on the suitability of the material as to 
language difficulties. Of these thirty, twenty-seven had found the 
language suitable, and three reported the language of a few stories 
to be too difficult. 

Fifty-one votes out of fifty-four indicated that the quantity of 
material in the News Outline was sufficient to serve the needs of 
teachers of fifth and sixth grades. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data seem to justify the following conclusions. (1) An interest 
in important world-news of a variety of types, including political, 
historical, geographical, economic, and social, can be aroused in 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils. (2) Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils can 
read world-news intelligently if it is presented to them withthe 
proper explanations and in language suitable for young readers. (3) 
It seems probable that classroom use of a current-events paper which 
introduces pupils to important phases of world-news encourages read- 
ing of newspapers outside of class and serves as a guide to newspaper- 
reading. (4) Attractive illustrations influence pupils’ choices of 
stories. (5) A weekly current-events paper including enough material 
for a thirty-minute class period is sufficient to meet the needs of 
teachers of fifth and sixth grades. 





SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, AND COMPOSITION 
(JANUARY, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1931). TIT 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Evaluations of composition scales.—Knudsen (32) found that eight- 
een judges trained in the use of the Hudelson Typical Composition 
Ability Scale were unable to discover differences in the values of 
compositions written by pupils in Grade XI and compositions writ- 
ten by pupils in Grade IX. He found, also, great variations in the 
scores given by trained judges on the same compositions and higher 
scores assigned to handwritten compositions than to the same com- 
positions typewritten. 

Hwang found that the “best [method] of rating English composi- 
tions by means of a composition scale, from the standpoint of reli- 
ability, is to rate compositions written on similar topics, showing 
a wide range of quality, with an objective scale of the general-merit 
type” (30: 33). 

Speer (51) attempted to discover which of the existing composi- 
tion scales is most objective and which has the best administrative 
feasibility. Twenty-five teachers of English untrained in the use of 
composition scales graded one hundred sixth-grade compositions by 
the use of seven scales. The seven scales ranked in the order of their 
objectivity both before and after the training of the judges and in 
the order of the time required for their use appear in Table II (51: 
63, 66). Speer overlooked one vital fact. The seven scales compared 
have radical dissimilarities of purpose. For example, Leonard’s 
scale, deliberately planned to measure only quality of composition, 
ignores such elements as spelling, punctuation, and grammar. The 
Van Wagenen scales consider structure, content, and mechanical 


* Two earlier articles on this subject appeared in the Elementary School Journal in 
December, 1931, and January, 1932. 
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form separately, combining the three into one estimate of general 
merit. The Hillegas scale ignores all such distinctions and compels 
the scorer, unguided, to rely on any standards of general merit which 
he may happen to possess. Speer’s comparison of these three scales 
is like comparing a scale for measuring the weight of horses with an- 
other scale for measuring the speed of horses and with a third for 
measuring general merit of horses. 


TABLE II 
SEVEN CoMPOSITION SCALES RANKED IN SPEER’S STUDY ACCORDING TO 
OBJECTIVITY AND TIME REQUIRED FOR USE BEFORE AND 
AFTER TRAINING OF JUDGES 








RANK ON OBJECTIVITY |RANK ON TIME REQUIRED 





Before After Before After 
Training Training Training Training 





Hudelson English Composition Scale I I 2 4 
Hudelson Typical Composition Ability 
Scale 7 6 4 2 
Leonard Scale for the Judgment of Compo- 
sition Quality Only 3 2 4 
Lewis Scales for Measuring Special Types 
of English Composition 5 
ae 8 County Supplement to the Hillegas 


4 5 

2 3 

Van Wagenen English Composition Scales 6 5 6 

Willing Scale for Measuring Written 
Composition 4 7 7 

















Establishing standards in written composition—Berman (7) sum- 
marized recent tendencies in rating written compositions as shown 
by (1) examination of typical courses of study and (2) answers to a 
questionnaire by 525 superintendents of schools. He found a tend- 
ency to include graded and annotated composition samples as stand- 
ards in courses of study. He reported an experimental study in 
which teachers selected representative compositions for use as stand- 
ards in Grades III B-VIII B. 

Vocabulary content of written composition.—Harris (24) found that 
development of ability in written composition follows in general the 
same line of development as the development of ability in reading 
but that composition ability develops more slowly. The greatest im- 
provement takes place in Grades I-III. Witty and Fry (63) studied 
the vocabularies employed by college students and found a conspicu- 
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ous lack of agreement between ability to recognize the meanings of 
words and tendency to use the words in written composition. 

By means of an analysis of 161,640 running words in letters writ- 
ten by pupils in Grades VII—XII, Ashbaugh (2) found that in Grades 
VII and VIII nine words and their repetitions made up 25 per cent 
of the total running words, while in the other four grades ten words 
and their repetitions made up 25 per cent of the total. The number of 
different descriptive adjectives varied from 168 in the seventh-grade 
letters to 328 in the twelfth-grade letters. Few comparative or super- 
lative forms appeared. Eighty-three adjectives were used 3,229 
times in 600 letters. The ten most frequently used adjectives were: 
“good,” “last,” “new,” “glad,” “next,” ‘‘nice,” “big,” “little,” 
“long,” “fine.” One hundred and forty-one different substantives 
were described as “‘good’’ by these pupils. 

Relation between composition ability and general intelligence.—In 
order to construct a differentiated course of study for slow-, average-, 
and fast-learning groups, Huxtable (29) made a survey of the com- 
position abilities of junior high school pupils. Descriptive criteria 
were set up to classify levels of thought expression exhibited by 
pupils of each of four known intelligence-quotient levels. These 
criteria were defined as follows: (1) inarticulate thoughts, (2) un- 
related thoughts (on sense-perception level), (3) related thoughts 
(on sense-perception level), (4) reflective thoughts, and (5) creative 
thoughts. 

Huxtable found that high correlation exists between a pupil’s in- 
telligence-quotient level and the complexity of thought which he ex- 
presses and that the tendency to unify thoughts becomes increasing- 
ly consistent with the higher intelligence-quotient levels. Frequent- 
ly, however, pupils with high intelligence quotients fall to levels of 
average or low in accomplishment judged by the complexity of the 
thoughts expressed. This fact shows a need for improved teaching 
with respect to thought content. 

Poley (45) found a high correlation between variety of sentence 
structure and excellence in composition-writing but only slight cor- 
relation between sentence structure and general intelligence as meas- 
ured by the Dearborn group test. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN METHODS OF TEACHING 


Advantages of differentiated instruction.—In a three-year experi- 
ment Billett (9) compared the work of ninth-grade English classes 
grouped homogeneously with the work of classes grouped hetero- 
geneously. He found that the safest criteria for grouping are intelli- 
gence quotients, probable learning rate, and the index of brightness. 
Results of objective tests and ratings with composition scales showed 
that slow pupils profit greatly by homogeneous grouping, that aver- 
age pupils gain but slightly by such grouping, and that bright pupils 
make greater progress in heterogeneous groups. 

Wilson (62) found that, in learning specific usages of language, pu- 
pils make marked improvement in comparatively short periods of 
time through individualized practice. 

Remedial teaching.—Guiler (21, 22) reported two experiments in 
remedial teaching of capitalization and punctuation. He found that 
individual instruction results in rapid pupil progress. The average 
pupil score in punctuation increased from 40 to 86; and the average 
number of capitalization errors decreased from 21 to 8. 

Effect of laboratory versus recitation methods of teaching.—An experi- 
ment with two comparable tenth-grade classes carried on by Horner 
(28) compared the “laboratory” or workshop procedure in the class- 
room with the traditional recitation method. In the laboratory 
method (x) all study and preparation of compositions were done 
under supervision in the class periods; (2) five minutes of class time 
was spent in explanation, and thirty-five minutes was spent in pupil 
work with books available for pupil research; (3) the work was car- 
ried on in three sections according to ability. In contrast, in the 
recitation method (1) compositions were written outside of class; (2) 
ten minutes of class time was spent in assignments and discussion, 
and thirty minutes was given to group instruction in reading, cor- 
rection of papers, and drill exercises; (3) no provision was made for 
individual differences. Horner found that, as compared with the 
laboratory method, the recitation method is extremely wasteful of 
the pupils’ time and energy and secures somewhat inferior results as 
measured by objective tests. 

By a similar experiment with ninth-grade classes Neblick (43) 
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found that the laboratory method is more effective in reducing errors 
but that direct group instruction is more effective in developing 
general composition ability. 

Co-operation between English depariment and other departments.— 
Garbe (20) utilized the content subjects as the points of departure 
for the oral and written expression in the English classroom. The 
class time for 238 periods was divided among nine activities as fol- 
lows: (1) oral composition, (2) written composition, (3) formal gram- 
mar, (4) class instruction in usage, (5) preparation for composition, 
(6) teacher motivation, (7) pupil motivation (including an authors’ 
club), (8) formal instruction in spelling and handwriting, and (9) 
testing. Garbe found that the number of stories written by the pu- 
pils was surprisingly high. During the last 15 weeks of the experi- 
ment 18 pupils wrote 125 stories, many of which were original proj- 
ects and imaginative writings. Analyses of errors on written composi- 
tions showed that the percentage of error was reduced from a range 
of o.5—33 at the first of the year to a range of 0.0-9.6 at the end of the 
year. 

Co-operation of home and school in correcting errors in English.— 
Ashley (3) reported an experiment in which the parents of high- 
school pupils were sent bulletins of errors discovered in objective 
tests and in the written compositions of their children. The associa- 
tion of school drill with home practice produced distinct results in 
the elimination of certain types of errors. Greatest gains were found 
with verbs, pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Value of practice in learning language usage.—Through a twelve- 
week period of experimental teaching, Thomas (60) determined the 
extent to which one specific type of formal drill reduced certain er- 
rors in formal situations and in written composition. Two groups of 
pupils were used in the experiment. Instructional materials used in 
the short drill period four days of each week constituted the varying 
factor. These materials consisted of a series of dictation drills and a 
series of multiple-response exercises. Comparison of the gains in 
formal tests made by the two groups showed greater gain for the 
experimental group in the ability to meet technical English situa- 
tions. 

Symonds (55) compared six different instructional methods in 
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teaching English usage in sixth-grade classes: (1) repetition of cor- 
rect form, (2) repetition of correct and incorrect forms with judg- 
ment as to correctness of each form, (3) learning of grammatical 
rules and principles, (4) analysis of sentences, (5) choice of correct 
constructions, and (6) a combination of the five procedures already 
outlined. 

The results show that mere repetition of correct forms caused smail gains 
on the test . . . . mere learning of definitions, rules, and principles of grammar 
yielded an appreciable gain on the usage test... . . Training in the analysis of 
grammatical constructions and practice in the choice of correct constructions 
each taken alone caused improvement in English usage... . . Mere repetition 
of the right and wrong forms in succession so that the distinction between the 
two is clearly brought out and so that it is definitely stated which is the right 
form had greater influence on usage than any of the work with grammar. The 
whole program including memorization of rules, practice in analysis of gram- 
matical constructions, choice of correct forms and mere repetition of correct and 
incorrect forms in succession yielded results in improved usage better than any 
one single method alone [55 : 92-93]. 


Symonds and Chase (56) subjected groups of children to practice 
in English usage without motivation and to two types of motivation, 
one called “test motivation” and the other “intrinsic motivation.” 
The experiment measured the effect of different amounts of prac- 
tice as well as the effects of the different types of motivation. The 
results showed that the amount of repetition is the important single 
factor in learning by repetition or by the types of motivation used in 
this experiment. Ten repetitions with no special motivation proved 
to be more effective in learning than any combination of three repeti- 
tions with more forceful motivation. Test motivation caused some 
learning over and above that which could be secured by practice, 
but intrinsic motivation caused no learning in addition to practice. 

Leonard (34) attempted to determine whether the use of practice 
exercises in proofreading, error correction, and dictation practice 
materials improves the pupils’ abilities to write compositions free 
from errors. Twenty-eight rules of capitalization and punctuation 
were used in teaching two groups of pupils. In addition to the regu- 
lar practice exercises, the experimental group received special prac- 
tice exercises in proofreading, error correction, and dictation. The 
effect of the practice exercises on the pupils’ writing was determined 
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by scoring 820 compositions for (1) the number of opportunities to 
use the 28 rules selected for study, (2) the number of cases in which 
punctuation was used incorrectly, and (3) the number of times 
punctuation was omitted. The results of the study indicated that 
practice exercises are economical and effective teaching devices and 
that there is transfer from these types of exercises to writing composi- 
tions. 

Maloney and Ruch (38) carried out a “three-track” experiment in 
the teaching of grammar in the high school to determine the value 
of tests in teaching. For ten weeks three groups from each of Grades 
IX, X, and XI were taught by three different methods. The proce- 
dures differed as to kind of materials used in the practice exercises as 
follows: Method 1, textbook only; Method 2, objective tests only; 
Method 3, textbook and objective tests combined. The test method 
proved superior to the other two methods in all grades, and the com- 
bination method was second in every case. The experimenters recog- 
nized the possibility that the superiority of the test method might 
be due to the greater definiteness in assignments. The possibility is 
also evident that the results by the last method may be due to the 
fact that the pupils developed skill in taking tests—the procedure 
used in determining final achievement. 

Establishing patterns of workmanship in composition.—With the 
assistance of thirty-one teachers and thirty-one classes of children 
in junior high schools, Lyman (36) conducted an experimental course 
of seven units in composition, each unit covering four class periods. 
The major purposes were (1) to determine the extent to which a 
limited number of experiences can enable pupils to establish patterns 
of planning compositions and (2) to discover the extent to which re- 
peated practice in appraising their own compositions will enable 
children to find and correct language errors in their own first drafts. 
The seven successive compositions were written in successive weeks 
by 1,039 pupils in 31 classes in Grades VI-IX, inclusive. Each com- 
position was planned on Monday with the aid of a simple diagram 
representing a whole composition made up of parts, was written in 
first draft on Tuesday, was appraised for errors by the child who 
wrote it on Wednesday, and was copied in good form and included in 
a class portfolio on Thursday. In the test composition at the close of 
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the experiment 22 per cent of the pupils voluntarily used a chain dia- 
gram, 21 per cent used a car diagram, and 12 per cent used other 
forms of diagrams to which they had been exposed. Three per cent 
used original diagrams. Twenty-eight per cent of the pupils wrote 
papers which evidently had been preceded by planning. Fourteen 
per cent used no plan. The number of errors for each hundred words 
was materially reduced under the program of pupil self-appraisal, as 
is indicated in Table III (36: 755). From these data the inference 
is that pupils can learn to use appropriate work patterns and that 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF ERRORS PER HUNDRED Worps LEFT UNCORRECTED IN 
PRETEST AND IN Fina TEST, FIVE SUCCESSIVE EXPERIENCES 
IN SELF-APPRAISAL HAVING INTERVENED 








Test Grade VI Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX 





Capitalization: 
1.60 1.40 0.54 0.44 
0.52 0.49 0.28 0.14 


2.20 2.30 1.40 1.30 
0.58 0.68 0.48 0.40 
Spelling: 
‘ 2.40 1.30 1.10 

Final test 1.20 0.73 0.35 
Sentences: 
¥.10 0.48 
0.48 


0.90 0.43 
0.35 0.18 


0.76 0.82 
0.24 0.42 

















much of the labor now expended by teachers in detecting errors may 
profitably be carried out by the pupils themselves under supervision. 

Contrasted methods in teaching composition—Fellows (19) com- 
pared two methods of instruction in ninth-grade composition: (1) 
instruction unaccompanied by correction of errors and (2) instruc- 
tion accompanied by the teacher’s vigorous correction of the mechan- 
ical errors in pupils’ themes. Results of error counts showed (1) that 
the group of pupils in which detailed theme correction was used 
made but slightly greater gains than in the non-theme-correction 
group, (2) that the reduction of errors in punctuation and grammar 
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was greater than the reduction of errors in spelling and capitaliza- 
tion, and (3) that theme correction tended to operate most effec- 
tively with the “‘bright”’ pupils and very indifferently with the “dull’’ 
pupils. 

Reflective thinking and efficiency in English composition.—After an 
analysis of the types of reflective thinking provided for in thirty-two 
textbooks and forty courses of study, Hatley (26) attempted to de- 
termine experimentally the value of training in the technique of re- 
flective thinking as a phase of English composition. In an experi- 
mental group seventeen types of reflective thinking were taught. In 
a control group no instruction in the technique of thinking was given. 
The results showed that English composition is an appropriate 
means for instruction in reflective thinking and that definite instruc- 
tion in reftective thinking improves the composition ability of pupils. 
However, the provisions for training in reflective thinking provided 
in textbooks and courses of study are inadequate. 

Effect of class size on achievement in English composition.—Smith 
(50) reported a two-year experiment with ninth-grade classes in 
English to ascertain the effect of class size on pupil achievement. 
Forty-one of the 143 pupils in the study were taught in groups of 20 
or 21, and 102 were taught in groups of 51. Achievement during the 
two-year period, as measured by objective tests, revealed the follow- 
ing facts concerning the effect of class size on the efficiency of teach- 
ing in respect to grammar, language, and composition. 

1. The efficiency of instruction was independent of the size of the class in 
grammar, punctuation, capitalization . . . . and composition exclusive of letter 
writing. 

2. The small classes were definitely superior in letter writing 

3. Large classes were decidedly advantageous for progress in spelling, in- 
crease of vocabulary ....and general spirit and enthusiasm for the work 
(50: 108). 

Wasson (61) found but slight differences in the achievement in 
English of ninth-grade pupils in small classes of twenty-five pupils 
and in larger classes of forty. 





AN ORAL-READING PROGRAM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


CORDELIA CAMP 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 


The pedagogical pendulum is beginning to swing back from undue 
emphasis on silent reading in the elementary grades toward a reason- 
able amount of oral reading. In the newer courses of study oral 
reading is specified in the objectives and desirable outcomes of read- 
ing instruction. For example, one of the desirable outcomes of read- 
ing set up for the seventh grade in the North Carolina course re- 
cently issued is, “To read to an audience in a pleasing and carrying 
voice the type of material required in adult situations: poetry, news 
items, short stories, and plays.’ 

What is the importance of oral reading? In the first place, it has 
a social value—in the home, in the school, and in adult life. Boys 
and girls should read aloud at home; they must make reports at 
school which involve oral reading. Adults need to read to the sick 
or aged and to children. Moreover, today the talking pictures and 
the radio make specific demands for clear enunciation, good pro- 
nunciation, and pleasing tone quality. The scientific age in which we 
are living has little respect for opinion or for oratory. Speeches in all 
business and professional meetings are carefully prepared from a 
scientific standpoint and are read to the listeners. It is necessary 
that a person delivering such an address be able to read well. 

In the second place, oral reading is a valuable aid to mechanics in 
reading. The relation between the spoken word and its meaning is 
very close because it is more natural for the child to secure meanings 
from sound than from the printed symbol. Therefore, up to a cer- 
tain point, oral reading may aid in establishing habits which are 
common to both oral and silent reading, and the two may move along 
together and complement and supplement each other until the pupil 
can recognize words more rapidly than he can vocalize them. After 


t Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of North Carolina, p. 117. Raleigh, North 
Carolina: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1930. 
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this period oral reading aids in the recognition and pronunciation of 
words read silently. In this way oral reading helps in the formation 
of correct language habits since the pupil is more likely to use words 
to which his ear is accustomed. Oral reading will serve as a check on 
pronunciation and enunciation as well as on comprehension; the 
pupil will read with proper expression that which he understands. 

In the third place, oral reading trains the voice. Children should 
be made conscious of their nasal twangs and their high-pitched voices 
and should be led to try to overcome such defects. Exceptionally 
promising readers should be discovered, and their voices should be 
cultivated as are the voices of those talented in singing. 

For these reasons, it is the duty of teachers to train pupils in the 
habits of oral reading as well as in the habits of silent reading. Not 
less effective silent reading must be sought, but better oral reading. 
The National Committee on Reading agreed that the proportion of 
time spent on oral and silent reading in the primary grades should be 
about half and half.t Beyond the primary grades the proportion 
should depend on the needs of the group receiving instruction. 

The method used fifteen or twenty years ago failed to give specific 
training in silent reading to counteract vocalization. Consequently, 
the schools turned out pupils with habits of lip-movement and vocal- 
ization. Each type of reading requires its own technique, and both 
types should be taught. For three years oral reading has been stressed 
in the elementary grades of the Training School at Western Carolina 
Teachers College. It is the purpose of this article to set forth the 
methods and the results of the program carried on in Grades IV- 
VII, inclusive, during the school year 1930-31. 

During the preceding years the pupils had been made sensitive 
to those factors which make for good oral reading. It was agreed 
by the teachers and supervisor of the grades in question to give all 
five tests contained in the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Tests during the year and to follow up each test with remedial in- 
struction. The tests served a double purpose, as they diagnosed diffi- 
culties for the teacher’s benefit and they proved to be incentives to 

* Report of the National Committee on Reading, p. 43. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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the pupils to make efforts at improvement. The score sheet which 
accompanies Gray’s tests was too complex for the purposes of the 
study; consequently from this sheet were adapted what might be 
termed the eight primary factors in the mechanics of oral reading, 
namely, recognition, pronunciation, enunciation, substitution, inser- 
tion, omission, repetition, and miscellaneous. Under the last heading 
were listed such unclassified errors as adding s to a word or leaving 
it off, hesitating before calling a word, and the like. In each room 
was placed a large chart which had spaces for the entry of each 
pupil’s mistakes in each factor in each test. Individual pupils soon 
became conscious of their own weaknesses and strove to overcome 
the defects. Each teacher administered her own tests. Naturally, a 
slight difference from grade to grade might be expected since some 
teachers are more attentive to detail than others. These subjective 
differences, however, were slight. 

The initial tests indicated that the pupils were lacking in the 
fundamental habits involved in oral reading. The number of non- 
recognitions and mispronunciations indicated that the children were 
not able to recognize words readily. In attempting to pronounce a 
new word, a pupil would often fail altogether, or he would perhaps 
stagger at the word, giving it a partial pronunciation. A mistake 
was classified as non-recognition when the pupil did not attempt to 
pronounce a word. It was considered mispronunciation when the 
accent was put on the wrong syllable, when a long vowel was pro- 
nounced as a short vowel, and vice versa. The number of substitu- 
tions was amazing. The large number of mistakes of this kind was 
evidently due to the inability of the pupil to look ahead for interpre- 
tation of the passage. The pupil’s rate of recognition should be as 
rapid in oral reading as in silent reading. Substitution, then, seemed 
to be indicative of inability to read silently with any degree of com- 
prehension because of the lack of power to recognize words. Repeti- 
tion also seemed to be due to the lack of word recognition, since the 
repetitions were generally made when a pupil hesitated in the recog- 
nition and pronunciation of a word. 

The needs of the pupils having been determined, the next step was 
~ to choose methods and techniques for improving the quality of oral 
reading. Since ability to recognize and ability to pronounce words 
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seemed to be the chief needs, the remedial reading was undertaken 
with the idea of fostering these abilities. 

Recognition of words requires a syllable sense. One must uncon- 
sciously see the syllables in a word and recognize the accented sylla- 
ble or syllables before he can pronounce the word. Listening to one’s 
own voice or to that of another helps to acquire this ability, but 
mechanical drill hastens the process. During the spelling period con- 
siderable drill was devoted to syllabication, and several devices 
were used. As the teacher pronounced each of a list of words, the 
pupils held up as many fingers as they heard syllables. Again, lists 
of words were written on the board, and the pupils were asked to 
divide the words into syllables and place the accent marks. New 
words which occurred in the reading were always attacked by sylla- 
bles, and diacritical markings were used to indicate correct pronunci- 
ation. In this school diacritical marks are regularly taught through- 
out the elementary grades; the simpler marks are taught in Grade 
IV, and by the close of Grade V pupils are familiar with all these 
marks. So firmly has the use of syllables, accent marks, and dia- 
critical marks been established that, the moment a new word is met 
in any lesson, pupils automatically turn to the dictionary or to the 
pronouncing vocabulary in the textbook. Systematic work in pre- 
fixes and suffixes is given in Grades VI and VII. Drill is given on 
how to choose the proper definition needed for a specific context. 

Studies in reading seem to agree that both oral and silent reading 
may be improved through wide reading of simple material. In the 
program in question recreational reading was encouraged, and pupils 
read widely in this field. 

Practice in oral reading was given daily in Grades IV and V, and 
about 40 per cent of the reading period throughout the year in 
Grades VI and VII was devoted to oral reading. For a few weeks at 
the beginning of the year material of a non-literary type was chosen 
as a basis for mechanical drill. When such material was read, the 
thought was subordinated to mechanics until the pupils were made 
sensitive to the mechanics of oral reading. A pupil read a paragraph 
or two while the other members of the class checked him according 
to the standards set up. These standards, which were printed on 
charts and kept in the room, were adapted from The Teaching and 
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Supervision of Reading by Gist and King.t The points were as fol- 
lows: 

Know your hard words. 

Know your little words. 

Do not repeat. 

Read with expression. 

Have a good position. 

Have a good voice. 

Remember your audience. 

It is surprising to find how interested pupils become in this 
mechanical type of reading. The thought must be understood, even 
though mechanics may for a time be uppermost in the teacher’s 
mind, since reading cannot be separated from thought. Pupils 
should always have a specific aim in reading. One pupil may read to 
verify facts, one may try to read as he imagines the characters talked, 
or another may read a paragraph or part that is funny. When the 
teacher wishes to stress mechanics for a time, the material is not 
particularly important. Generally, however, material should be se- 
lected which lends itself to good oral reading—conversational, ora- 
torical, humorous, descriptive, or essay types. Some of the selections 
used in this program were: in Grade IV, “The Hillman and the 
Housewife,’’? “The Good Little Cranes Who Were Bad” and “Ex- 
moor Star,’ and “How the Bluebird Was Chosen Herald’’;4 in 
Grade V, King Arthur and His Knights by Maude Radford Warren 
and Heidi; in Grade VI, “The Defense of the Crow,” ‘Makers of 
the Flag,” ‘“The Great Stone Face,” and Robin Hood; and in Grade 
VII, “Spartacus to the Gladiators,’ “Supposed Speech of John 
Adams,” Patrick Henry’s “A Call to Arms,” The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, and Antony’s oration from Julius Caesar.s 

t Arthur S. Gist and William A. King, The Teaching and Supervision of Reading, p. 53. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

2 Hetty S. Browne, Sarah Withers, and W. K. Tate, The Child’s World, Third 
Reader, p. 42. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1917. 

3 Herman Dressel, May Robbins, and Ellis U. Graff, The New Barnes Reader, Book 
Four, pp. 38, 86. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1921. 

4 William H. Elson and Edna R. Kelly, Child-Library Readers, Book Four, p. 134. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. 

5 The selections used in Grades VI and VII are found in J. W. Searson and G. E. 
Martin, Studies in Reading, Books Six and Seven. Chicago: University Publishing Co., 
1925. 
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Test I Test II | Test III Test IV Test V 
Type oF MISTAKE 
Grade IV (38 Pupils) 
Non-recognition. ... 26 30 72 22 25 
Mispronunciation . . 60 30 12 27 2i 
Poor enunciation*. . 7 5 5 7 ° 
Substitution....... 67 30 32 43 19 
ERECTION: 60.5 <4.00:0 29 3 6 4 8 
Omission. ........< 14 I 2 5 7 
Repetition......... 37 28 31 18 II 
Miscellaneous...... 23 23 14 13 16 
Average...... 6.9 3-9 4.6 Ee 2.8 
Grade V (30 Pupils) 
Non-recognition.... 12 16 16 7 5 
Mispronunciation . . 48 14 46 32 25 
Poor enunciation... ° ° ° ° ° 
Substitution....... 42 62 30 33 18 
BRGCIMAOM 5:5 <1000\ 7 9 4 ° ° 
SDAMSRIONS 5.6 5.64550: 23 6 2 I 4 
Repetition......... 37 25 19 II 2 
Miscellaneous...... 2 I I ° ° 
Average....... | 4-4 3-9 2.8 1.8 
Grade VI (28 Pupils) 
Non-recognition.... 150 125 76 61 2 
Mispronunciation . . 178 154 104 gI 18 
Poor enunciation. . . 45 43 32 43 2 
Substitution....... 67 27 27 23 7 
Anserton.......... 4 II 2 5 I 
Omission.......... 9 5 Io ° 4 
Repetition......... 22 20 8 31 21 
Miscellaneous...... 26 15 13 18 10 
Average....... 17.9 14.3 9.8 9.7 2.3 
Grade VII (21 Pupils)t 
Non-recognition.... 55 03 58 ON aii ens 
Mispronunciation . . 143 85 89 Ob. tts sass 
Poor enunciation... 8 6 3 a OM aeeewes 
Substitution....... 17 14 6 en Erte 
JSS ee 6 7 6 B= Giscsaawsas 
ee a 7 7 5 BD Binw bey ewes 
Repetition......... 36 29 22 RO, Maw Ghenios« 
Miscellaneous...... 7 I 30 O- -Wh.ndiosawete 
Average....... 13.3 1r.2 10.4 Fit - Ue senacwe 




















* The teacher’s own enunciation and ear-training enter subjectively in the judgment of mistakes in 
enunciation. 
+ Because of the crowded condition of the schedule of this grade toward the close of school, it was not 
practical to give Test V. 
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Four types of oral reading were provided: (1) Lessons were pro- 
vided which would motivate pupils’ reading aloud, for example, 
cut-up-stories, dramatic readings, humorous selections, and news 
items. A favorite procedure, particularly in Grade IV, was to choose 
a portion of a selection and illustrate it by drawing. The members of 
the class then tried to guess the selection illustrated and read it 
aloud. This procedure is suggested by Stone in Silent and Oral 
Reading.* (2) Sight oral reading was provided. The two special 
methods used were taking turns in reading a book in which the whole 
class was interested and reading news items from My Weekly Reader 
or Current Events. (3) Voice training and expression were provided 
by dividing the class into small groups, each member of which read 
a selection of his own choice. Each group selected the best reader to 
read before the whole room. (4) Considerable motivated audience 
reading was provided through literary programs; citizenship pro- 
grams; reading poems, moral selections, and the like at chapel; and 
giving reading parties in the room of another grade. 

The tests were given at intervals of about six weeks throughout 
the year. The time was kept in all tests, although the pupils were 
not required to read under a time limit. Grade IV made little in- 
' crease in the rate of reading, but Grades V, VI, and VII made very 
material increases. In Grade V the average time required to read a 
test was shortened 12 seconds; in Grade VII the average time was 
shortened 17.9 seconds. Table I shows the results of the tests. 

The objective results indicated that the program was worth the 
effort; subjective judgment indicated that the pupils’ expression 
improved materially. The children received valuable ear-training; 
their vocabularies were evidently increased, as was shown in their 
English work; they acquired the dictionary habit, received some 
voice training, and improved generally in their oral reading. Silent- 
reading tests were given twice during the year. The results indicated 
that the emphasis on oral reading probably aided in silent reading. 
When translated into grade scores, the classes stood thus in silent 
reading in the spring test: Grade IV, 5.1; Grade V, 5.6; Grade VI, 
6.7; Grade VII, 7.9. 

t Clarence R. Stone, Silent and Oral Reading, pp. 111-12. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. 
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HOW TO TEST THE ACCURACY OF THE 
ESTIMATED QUOTIENT FIGURE 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


In a former article’ the writer showed that the apparent method 
and the increase-by-one method are the two widely used procedures 
in estimating the quotient figure in long division. Evidence was 
given to show that there is little difference in the relative accuracy 
of the two methods for all the two-figure divisors from 11 to 99, in- 
clusive, excluding multiples of ro. When the divisor is a two-figure 
number, the tens’ digit is known as the guide figure. In order that 
the accuracy of the estimated figure may be tested, it is necessary to 
know what use is made of the guide figure in the estimation. 

The guide figure may be used in two different ways. In the first 
method the tens’ digit is given its place value and then used as a 
guide number; in the second method the numerical value of the tens’ 
digit is used for the guide figure. In solving the example 25)1374 by 
the first procedure, one thinks, “How many 20’s in 137?” In the 
second procedure one thinks, ““How many 2’s in 13?” Experimental 
evidence which will establish the superiority of the one usage over 
the other is lacking. Hence, in this article both uses of the guide 
figure will be presented, and their accuracy in securing the estimated 
quotient figure will be determined. 

One of the most favorable features of the apparent method in 
estimating the quotient is that a uniform procedure is used for cor- 
recting an estimated figure which is not the true quotient. In this 
method the incorrectly estimated quotient figure is always made 
smaller. To determine whether the product of the divisor and the 
estimated quotient figure is less than the partial dividend, the pupil 
usually writes the product under the partial dividend. If the product 
is too large, this number is erased and the quotient figure is made one 

Foster E. Grossnickle, “How To Estimate the Quotient Figure in Long Division,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 299-306. 
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less. The product of the new quotient figure and the divisor is then 
compared with the partial dividend. This sequence is followed until 
the correct product has been found. 

In beginning the work of dividing by two-figure divisors, the pupil 
will not meet with examples in which the true quotient figure is not 
the estimated figure. When examples are introduced in which cor- 
rections from the estimated number must be made in order to find 
the true quotient figure, the pupils will be in the upper elementary 
grades and should be able to test the accuracy of the estimated num- 
ber without writing the product of quotient and divisor. This may 
be done by using the guide figure with or without its place value. 
The method for correcting the quotient figure when the guide figure of 
the divisor has place value is illustrated in the example 24)1387. The 
pupil thinks, “How many 20’s in 138?” Then he thinks, ‘“There are 
six 20’s in 138 and 18 remaining.” Next he thinks, ‘Since six 4’s are 
24, a number greater than 18, the quotient figure must be one less 
than 6, or 5.” 

The illustration makes it apparent that two different phraseologies 
are used in estimating the quotient figure and in checking the valid- 
ity of the estimation: (1) “How many X’s in Y with a remainder 
R?” (2) “Will R contain NU’s?” In this notation X represents the 
place value of the tens’ digit of the divisor; Y represents any partial 
dividend; R represents the remainder when Y is divided by X; N 
represents the quotient of Y divided by X; U represents the units’ 
figure of the divisor; and NU represents the product of N and U. 

To estimate the number of 20’s, 30’s, 40’s, etc., and to state the 
remainder (in case there is one) in a given partial dividend, the pupil 
must be able to respond automatically to four types of examples. 
The following examples illustrate the different types or skills. 

. 20)60 in which the divisor is a factor of the dividend. 

. 20)62 in which the remainder is the units’ digit of the dividend. 
. 20)70 in which the remainder is a multiple of 10. 

. 20)72 in which the remainder is a combination of Types 2 and 3. 


-& WwW HK 


These four types of examples are representative of every different 
kind of partial dividend for which a quotient figure has to be esti- 
mated when the divisor is a two-figure number. If a pupil can make 
an automatic response to each of these types, he can estimate the 
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number of X’s in Y and give the remainder R. When the value of R 
has been found, it is easy to determine whether R will contain NU’s, 

In the method of checking the validity of the estimated quotient 
already described, place value is given to the guide figure of the di- 
visor. Thus, to estimate the quotient when the divisor is 54 or 57, 
the guide figure is 50. In the second method of treatment of the 
guide figure, no place value is assigned to this digit. If the divisor is 
54 or 57, the guide figure is 5. If the numerical value of the guide 
figure is used to estimate the quotient, the accuracy of the estimation 
may be verified in a manner similar to that proposed when place 
value is assigned to the guide figure. When the numerical value of 
the guide figure is used, the thought process to be followed in estimat- 
ing and checking the quotient figure may be illustrated by the ex- 
ample 34)1685. The pupil thinks, “How many 3’s in 16?” Next he 
thinks, “There are five 3’s in 16 and 1 remaining, which makes the 
next number 18.” Now he thinks, “Will 18 contain six 4’s? Since 
six 4’s are more than 18, the true quotient will be one less than 6, or 
5.” 

If the estimated quotient and the remainder are written on the 


margin at the right of the example, the validity of the estimated 
quotient figure is perhaps more easily determined. The estimated 
and the true quotient are shown in the following illustration. 


cae 
38)1406 4, 20R 
114 


266 8, 26R 
266 


In the first partial dividend the pupil thinks, ““How many 30’s in 
140?” The answer he finds to be 4, with 20 remaining. The latter 
numbers are written in the margin at the right of the example. Now 
he thinks, “‘Will 20 contain four 8’s?”’ Since 20 will not contain four 
8’s, the true figure is one less than 4, or 3. If place value is not as- 
signed the guide figure, the method of thought is slightly modified. 
The pupil thinks, “How many 3’s in 14? There are four 3’s in 14 
with 2 remaining.”’ Since this remainder is carried to the next digit 
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to the right, the new remainder is 20. From this point the two pro- 
cedures are identical. 

It is not to be inferred that the method for checking the validity 
of the estimated quotient figure is to be confined to those cases in 
which the true quotient is one or more removed from the estimated 
number. The following example will serve as an illustration. 


36)1485 4, 28R 


The pupil thinks, “How many 30’s in 148?” He knows that there 
are four 30’s in 148 with 28 remaining. The estimated number and 
the remainder are written on the margin. Now he thinks, “Will 28 
contain four 6’s?”’ Since the latter product is less than 28, the true 
quotient is 4. Thus, the pupil has a technique that enables him to 
check the validity of every estimated quotient figure which is not 
immediately self-evident or which is not two or more removed from 
the true figure. In the example 34)385 the true quotient is self- 
evident; hence, no test is needed for the validity of the estimated 
figure. If the estimated figure is two or more removed from the 
true quotient figure, the procedure for checking the accuracy of the 
estimated figure is not easily applied. When the apparent method 
is used in the example 27)128, the estimated figure is 6 but the true 
quotient is 4. As it is self-evident that 6 is not the correct figure, 5 is 
tried. The validity of this estimation can be checked by thinking, 
“Five 20’s are 100, giving a remainder of 28.’ Now think, ‘Will 28 
contain five 7’s?”’ It is readily seen that this thought process is very 
intricate, and it should not be used for checking the accuracy of the 
estimated figure when this figure is more than one removed from the 
true quotient. 

From the writer’s previous article it is seen that, if the divisors 
from 13 to 18 are excluded, there are only 1,211 examples with a two- 
figure divisor and a two-figure quotient, or 2.72 per cent of the possi- 
ble number of examples, in which the true quotient is more than one 
removed from the estimated figure. These divisors are excluded be- 
cause it is extremely difficult to estimate the quotient when these 
figures are used. Inasmuch as the number of examples in which the 
true quotient is two or more removed from the estimated figure is a 
very small percentage of the number of possible examples, the valid- 
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ity of these figures may be determined by actually finding the prod- 
uct of quotient and divisor and comparing this product with the 
partial dividend. 

In the writer’s previous article it was proved that the percentage 
of cases in which the estimated quotient is the true quotient is al- 
most as large when the apparent method is used as when the increase- 
by-one method is used. In the present article a method is given to 
check the validity of the estimated figure. The accuracy of this 
figure may be determined by using the numerical value of the guide 
figure of the divisor or by giving place value to the guide figure. If 
the increase-by-one method of estimating the quotient is used, the 
validity of the quotient figure for divisors having units’ digits of 
6, 7, or 8 cannot be readily checked except by actually finding the 
product of quotient and divisor and comparing this product with the 
partial dividend. 

Since there is little difference between the two methods with re- 
spect to the percentage of corrections necessary to find the true 
quotient and since the method for checking the validity of an esti- 
mated quotient figure is easier by the apparent method than by the 
increase-by-one rule, the writer recommends the apparent method as 


the more favorable procedure to use for teaching the pupil how to 
estimate the quotient in long division. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1930, TO JUNE 30, 1931). I 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this series of articles is to present a summary of 
investigations relating to reading published between July 1, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931. Seven previous summaries of a similar character 
have already been published. The first appeared as No. 28 of the 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, published by the Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of Chicago. The six remaining 
summaries were published in issues of the Elementary School Journal 
from 1926 to 1931, inclusive. In presenting the following annotated 
bibliography, the writer has taken the liberty of including a few 
studies published before July 1, 1930, which did not come to his 
attention early enough to be included in previous bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. ALEXANDER, FRED M. “Reading in Newport News High School,” Journal 
of Education, CXIII (March 2, 1931), 248-51. 
Describes the methods used and the results attained in efforts to improve the 
reading achievement of high-school Freshmen. 


. BAMBERGER, FLORENCE E., and BROENING, ANGELA M. A Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. viii++114. 


Defines the nature of appreciation and of literature, summarizes studies relat- 
ing to children’s interests in literature, and discusses the methods of teaching 
literaturé and sources of material. 


. Berynart, Frrepa. “My Leisure Time,” Training School Bulletin, XXVII 
(February, 1931), 161-66. 
Reports the stories and poems preferred by forty-three mentally retarded 
children. 


. BraEM, HELEN R. “An Experiment at Letchworth Village,” New York 
State Education, XVIII (October, 1930), 162-64. 
Compares the results of a phonetic method and a sight method in teaching 
mentaily retarded pupils to read. 
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. Broom, M. Eustace; DoucLas, JOSEPHINE; and Rupp, Marion. “On 
the Validity of Silent Reading Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XV (February, 1931), 35-38. 

Summarizes the results of studies relating to the validity of certain reading 
tests for elementary-school and junior high school pupils. 


. BuckincHay, B. R. “New Data on the Typography of Textbooks,” The 
Textbook in American Education, pp. 93-125. Thirtieth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. 

Summarizes the results of previous studies and presents findings in an experi- 
ment involving eighteen typographical forms. 


. Burks, BARBARA STODDARD, JENSEN, DorRTHA WILLIAMS, and TERMAN, 
Lewis M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. III, The Promise of Youth, 
pp. 114-23. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1930. 

Summarizes answers to questions relating to reading interests supplied by supe- 
rior individuals from eight to twenty years of age. 


. BURNSIDE, MARGARET. “The Use of Précis, Comprehension, and Vocabu- 
lary Tests To Determine Comprehension of a Literary Selection,” Co- 
operative Studies in Secondary Education, pp. 110-19. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Vol. VI, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of 
Co-operative Research, School of Education, Indiana University, 1930. 
Describes the tests used and the results attained in efforts to determine certain 
factors affecting comprehension among high-school Freshmen. 


. BuswELL, G. T., and Joun, LENorE. The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 38. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1931. Pp. xii+146. 

Presents a list of arithmetical terms commonly used in elementary grades and 
reports the results of studies in which children’s reactions to selected terms 
were determined. 


. CABELL, Etvira D. “Status of Phonics Today with Some Account of 
Changes of the Past Five Years,”’ Chicago Schools Journal, XIII (April 
and May, 1931), 370-73, 430-34. 

Summarizes the results of various studies relating to phonics in an attempt 
to determine present tendencies. 


. CARNEY, ELIZABETH, and LEVENBERGER, CLAIRE S. “Experiment in Re- 
medial Reading in Senior High School,’’ High School Teacher, VII 
(February, 1931), 71-72. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in efforts to improve the 
reading achievement of high-school Juniors. 
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12. CARROLL, HERBERT A. “The Effect of Intelligence upon Phonetic General- 
ization,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV (April, 1931), 168-81. 
Presents the results of tests in spelling given in Grades IV and V to determine 
the effect of intelligence on phonetic generalization. 


. CARTER, Homer. “A Case in Reading,” Educational Research Bulletin: 
(Ohio State University), IX (October 8, 1930), 385-90. 
Presents a diagnosis of a poor reader in Grade III and describes the remedial 
measures adopted and the results secured. 


. CARTER, Homer L. J. “Disabilities in Reading,” Elementary School Jour- \, 
nal, XXXTI (October, 1930), 120-31. 
Describes the steps taken in diagnosing the reading deficiencies of an individual 
pupil and of a group of pupils and outlines the remedial measures adopted. 


. Case, Emma Younc. “The Value of Circulars in Supervising the Teach- 
ing of Reading,’ Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (January, 1931), 
220-22. 

Presents the results of tests given to experimental and control groups of sixth- 
grade pupils to determine the value of supervisory circulars in improving read- 
ing instruction. 

. CHANDLER, TURNER C., and WILLiAMs, CLAUDE L. “Evaluating Fourth 
Grade Reading,” The Principal and Supervision, pp. 448-54. Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Wash- 
ington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1931. 

Describes the methods used by school officers and teachers in studying reading 
conditions among fourth-grade pupils and analyzes the findings. 


. Cuovu, SIEGEN K. “Gestalt in Reading Chinese Characters,”’ Psychological 
Review, XX XVII (January, 1930), 54-70. 


Presents evidence showing the effect of temporal-spatial sequence in reading 
print, particularly Chinese characters and geometrical figures. 


. Cou, SIEGEN K. “Reading and Legibility of Chinese Characters, II and 
III,’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, XIII (August and October, 
1930), 332-51, 438-52. 

Reports the results of two experiments with American adult subjects: (1) judg- 
ing the true position of Chinese characters and (2) the legibility of half- 
characters. 


. CoLE, Ropert D. Educational Achievement in North Dakota City, Town 
and Rural Schools. School of Education Bulletin No. 9. Departmental 
Bulletin of the University of North Dakota, Vol. XV, No. 2. Grand 
Forks, North Dakota: University of North Dakota, 1931. Pp. 54. 
Compares the achievement of pupils in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, through 
the use of the New Stanford Achievement Test. 
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CoLEMAN, ALGERNON. “‘A New Approach to Practice in Reading a Modern 
Language,” Modern Language Journal, XV (November, 1930), 101-18. 


Summarizes facts on which the author bases recommendations concerning 
methods of teaching students to read fluently a modern foreign language. 


CorNELL, Eruet L. A Beginning Reading Vocabulary for Foreign-born 
Adults with Special Reference to Those Who Can Not Read in Any Lan-: 
guage. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 948. Albany, 
New York: University of the State of New York, 1930. Pp. 24. 
Presents the results of an analysis of the vocabulary of eleven books for adult 
illiterates. 


CouLTER, MERLE Aine. “Comprehension and Retention in Reading 
through Repetitions,” University of Pittsburgh School of Education Jour- 
nal, VI (December, 1930), 63-70. 

Presents the results of objective measurement to determine the effect of re- 
peated reading of geographical materials by fourth-grade pupils. 


CrESSMAN, GEORGE R. “A County Supervisory Campaign for the Im- 
provement of Instruction in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXI (January, 1931), 370-78. 

Describes the plans adopted and presents data relative to the efficiency of 
teachers in a campaign to improve instruction in reading. 


CRUISE, PEARL G., CouRTNEY, BEULAH, and MITCHELL, MATTIE. An 
Extension Course in Diagnostic and Remedial Measures in Reading in 
Hodgeman and Ness Counties, Kansas. Kansas State Teachers College 
of Hays Contributions to Education, No. 10. Kansas State Teachers 
College of Hays Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 2. Hays, Kansas: Kansas State 
Teachers College of Hays, 1930. Pp. 60. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in diagnostic and remedial 
work in reading by 106 teachers enrolled in an extension course. 


CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, and RIEDELL, ADALINE. “A Survey of Primary 
Reading Activities,” Elementary English Review, VIII (March, 1931), 
54-59. 

Summarizes under four major reading objectives the activities reported in a 
survey of primary reading in Minneapolis. 

DALE, Encar. “Difficulties in Vocabulary Research,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (March 4, 1931), 119-22. 
Discusses problems, or difficulties, encountered in vocabulary research and 
suggests cautions and appropriate procedures in each case. 


DANIEL, Mary LoutseE. “Tallapoosa County Program for Removing First 
Grade Retardation,” Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (January, 
1931), 207-14. 

Describes the steps taken to improve instruction in first-grade reading as a 
means of reducing retardation and summarizes the results attained. 
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28. Davis, Grorcta. “Procedures Effective in Improving Pupils of Poor 
Reading Ability in Regular Reading Classes,’’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXI (January, 1931), 336-48. 
Describes the steps taken in determining the needs of poor readers in Grades 
IV-VI, the corrective measures adopted, and the results attained. 


29. Deputy, ErBy CHESTER. Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A 
Study in Reading Readiness. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 426. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. Pp. 62. 

Presents results of five tests presumed to predict reading readiness and three 
tests of reading achievement given to 103 first-grade children to determine the 
best predictive measures of progress in reading. 


30. Dotcu, Epwarp WIL.iAm. “Sampling of Reading Matter,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXII (October, 1930), 213-15. 
Presents data in support of the view that vocabulary records based on sam- 
plings from a book are not representative of the book as a whole. 


31. DOWELL, Pattie S., and Garrison, K.C. “A Study of Reading Interests 
of Third Grade Subjects,” Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (January, 
1931), 202-6. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the selections most preferred in 
twenty-three readers and compares the preferences of children making the most 
and the least progress in reading. 


32. Dreis, THEtMA A. “A Case in Remedial Reading,” Elementary School\/ 
Journal, XXXI (December, 1930), 292-300. 
Describes the methods used and the progress made by a boy who encountered 
unusual difficulty in recognizing word forms and in fusing elements of words 
into a unit pronunciation. 


33- Euricu, Arvin C. “The Relation of Speed of Reading to Comprehension,”’ 
School and Society, XXXII (September 20, 1930), 404-6. 
Discusses related studies critically and presents the results of investigations 
showing that the correlation between speed and comprehension depends in part 
on the manner in which each is measured. 


34. Facan, LEo Brernarp. “A Case Study of Dextral Training of a Left- 
handed Boy and Its Effect on Speech, Reading and Writing,”’ Psycho- 
logical Clinic, XIX (February, 1931), 291-93. 

Presents the results of the diagnosis of a poor reader who was left-handed and 
discusses the effect on reading of attempting to change his handedness. 


35. Farr, T. J. “The Intelligence and Achievement of Negro Children,” 
Education, LI (April, 1931), 491-95. 
Presents and interprets the results of intelligence tests and achievement tests 
in reading and arithmetic given to two hundred negro children in Grades III- 
VII, inclusive. 
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. Garrison, K. C., and THomas, MaBEt. “A Study of Some Literature 
Appreciation Abilities as They Relate to Certain Vocabulary Abilities,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXII (December, 1930), 396-99. 
Analyzes the results of a study among sixty-two sixth-grade pupils to deter- 
mine the relation between ‘‘vocabulary abilities” and literary appreciation 
(discovery of theme, reader participation, and sensory imagery). 


. Gates, ARTHUR I. Interest and Ability in Reading. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii+264. 
Summarizes experimental studies of factors which influence interest and ability 
in reading and discusses principles and illustrations of methods based on findings. 


. Gates, ArtHuR I. “What Do We Know about Optimum Lengths of 
Lines in Reading?” Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (January, 
1931), 1-7. 

Summarizes and interprets the results of various studies relative to optimum 
lengths of lines in reading. 


. GaTEs, ARTHUR I., PEARDON, CELESTE CoMEGys, and Sartorius, INA 
Craic. “Studies of Children’s Interests in Reading,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXI (May, 1931), 656-70. 

Reports the chief findings and conclusions of sixteen related studies concerning 
types of materials in which children of the primary grades are most interested. 


. GILLENTINE, FLtorA Myers. A Controlled Experiment in Fifth Grade 
Reading. George Peabody College for Teachers Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 78. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1930. Pp. 118. 

Describes the methods used and the results attained in supervisory experiments 
conducted in seven school systems of Tennessee to improve the reading achieve- 
ment of fifth-grade pupils. 


. Goopricu, T. V. “Is the Workbook a Necessity or a Luxury?” School 
Executives Magazine, L (April, 1931), 359-61, 396. 


Reports the results of a questionnaire study among 245 users of workbooks 
to determine the advantages and limitations of workbooks in teaching. 


. GorHam, Maude I., and Tracy, OrvaL. An Extension Course in Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Measures in Reading in Smith County, Kansas. 
Kansas State Teachers College of Hays Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 5. 
Hays, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College of Hays, 1929. Pp. 40. 
Describes the methods used and the results secured in diagnostic and remedial 
work in reading undertaken by 138 teachers enrolled in an extension course. 


. GorRSLINE, RoBeErt. ‘Pupils Testify to Leisure-Time Activities,” School 
Review, XX XIX (March, 1931), 208-12. 
Summarizes the results of a questionnaire study among high-school pupils to 
determine how they spend their leisure and the effect of school training on 
leisure-time activities. 
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44. Gray, Wititam Scott. “Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1930),” Elementary School Journal, XX XI (March and 
April, 1931), 531-46, 592-606. 
Presents an annotated bibliography of 107 scientific studies relating to reading ee 
and summarizes important findings. ; j 


. GREENE, Epwarp B. “Effectiveness of Various Rates of Silent Reading of 
College Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV (April, 1931), 
214-27. 

Reports the results of four tests given to 514 college students to determine the 
relative effectiveness of different rates of reading psychological material. 


. Gumiick, HELEN R., and ALLPHIN, HELEN. “Improving Ability To Inter- 
pret Stories,” Denver Public Schools Bulletin, IV (January, 1931), 2-4. 
Describes the methods used and the results secured in efforts to improve the 
interpretation of stories among third- and fourth-grade pupils. 


. HartTLEY, HELENE WILLEY. Tests of the Interpretative Reading of Poetry 
for Teachers of English. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 433. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
Pp. vit+48. 

Discusses the construction, validity, and reliability of two forms of a test for 
teachers designed to measure comprehension of the complete meaning of poems. 


. HEISE, Byran. “A Reading Experiment in a Rural School,’ American 
Schoolmaster, XXIV (April 15, 1931), 155-57. 
Reports the results of an experiment in which pupils in Grades IV-VII, inclu- 
sive, substituted free reading for formal group instruction. 


. HerMANS, MABEL C. “Utilizing Adolescent Interests,” Los Angeles Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, X (May-June, 1931), 2-29. 
Reports the results of a survey of the dominant interests of 1,908 junior high 


school pupils and interprets the findings in terms of a reconstructed course in 
English. 


. Hewitt, ALDEN. ‘‘A Comparative Study of White and Colored Pupils in 
a Southern School System,” Elementary School Journal, XX XI (October, 
1930), III—-19. 

Compares the results of the Illinois Examination, except the arithmetic test, 
given to eighty-five white, and to ninety colored, seventh-grade pupils. 


. HILLIARD, GEORGE H., and BARNES, MARCILLENE. “The Effect of Specific 
Drill on Reading Ability,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (February, 
1931), 417-26. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in a controlled experiment 
with sixth-grade pupils to determine the value of specific drill in phases of read- 
ing in which the pupils were deficient. 
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. Hocosoom, GRACE W. “Remedial Reading for the Slow-learning Pupils of 
the Junior High School,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, X 
(April, 1931), 13-16. 

Presents typical achievement records in reading of pupils in Grade VII B and 
describes procedures which may be used to advantage with such pupils during 
the junior high school period. 


. Horman, Jutrus W. “A Study in Time Allotment in the Elementary 
School Subjects in Missouri,’ School and Community, XVII (April, 
1931), 161-65. 

Presents tables showing central tendencies and variations in the time allotments 
for various subjects in Grades I-VIII. 


. Hotmes, ELEAnor. “Reading Guided by Questions versus Careful Read- 
ing and Re-Reading without Questions,” School Review, XX XIX (May, 
1931), 361-71. 

Reports the results of a series of six experiments involving 170 teachers’- 
college students to determine the merits of reading with and without guiding 
questions. 


. Hotmes, Grace. “The Relative Legibility of Black Print and White 
Print,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV (June, 1931), 248-51. 
Presents the results of an experiment with twenty college students to determine 
the relative legibility of white letters on a black background and of black 
letters on a white background. 


. IpE, ALIcE M., and OBERG, WALDA. “The Content of Present Day School 
Readers as Compared with Children’s Interests and Reading Objec- 
tives,” Elementary English Review, VIII (March, 1931), 64-68. 
Compares the results of an analysis of the content of fifteen second-grade 
readers with the results of previous analyses and concludes that notable prog- 
ress has been made. 


. Keaty, SIstER Mary EucentA. An Empirical Study of Children’s Inter- 
ests in Spiritual Reading. Catholic University of America Educational 
Research Bulletins, Vol. V, No. 4. Washington: Catholic Education 
Press, 1930. Pp. 70. 

Presents the results of a study involving the selection of spiritual reading books 
for pupils in Grades IIJ-VIII-and the determination of the desirable and un- 
desirable qualities of the books. 


. KirzMitter, A. B. “Certain Vocabulary Problems in High School Chemis- 
try,”’ Science Education, XV (November, 1930), 33-43. 

Reports the results of a study in which the words of Pressey’s technical vocabu- 
lary in chemistry were classified and the familiarity of high-school pupils and 
college students with these words was determined. 
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59. Lacey, Joy Mucumore. “What Effect Has the Emphasis on Social 
Studies Had on the Content of Readers?” Educational Method, X 
(June, 1931), 532-37. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the content of ten sets of readers used in 
Grades I-III, inclusive, to determine the amount and types of social-studies 
material included. 


. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. “Vocabulary Grade Placement of Typical News- 
paper Content,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, X (Septem- 
ber, 1930), 4-6. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the vocabulary difficulty and grade place- 


ment of non-advertising sections of newspapers appealing to different classes of 
readers. 


. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. “Children and the Public Library,” Library Quar- 
terly, I (April, 1931), 152-74. 
Summarizes the results of an extensive study of the characteristics of 1,162 
children withdrawing books from 50 branch libraries in Los Angeles on a given 
date. 


< Lipscoms, Lena E. “A Study of the Reading of a Sixth Grade,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, VIII (March, 1931), 60-63. 
Reports the results of a study to determine the relations of reading ability, 
chronological age, and intelligence quotient to the amount and character of the 
reading of children. 


. McAnutty, ELLEN ALICE, and CLarK, WILLIs W. “A Study of Primary 
Reading Tests,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, X (January, 
1931), 6-16. 


Reports the results of a comparative study of the reliability and validity of ten 
primary reading tests, including the Los Angeles Primary Reading Test. 


. McAnutty, ELLEN ALICE, and CLARK, Wits W. “A Study of Elemen- 
tary Reading Tests,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, X 
(February-March, 1931), 2-10. 

Reports the results secured by giving ten reading tests to more than four hun- 
dred pupils in Grades ITI-VI, inclusive, in an effort to determine the validity 
and reliability of the tests. 


. McCALLIsTER, JAMES M. “Character and Causes of Retardation in Read- 
ing among Pupils of the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXI (September, 1930), 35-43. 

Reports the types of reading deficiencies found among eighteen poor readers 


through the use of the case-study technique and defines twelve causes of the 
deficiencies. 
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. McCAtuisTErR, JAMES M. “Reading Difficulties in Studying Content Sub- 
jects,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (November, 1930), 191-201. 
Classifies according to underlying causes the reading difficulties encountered 
by pupils in Grades VII and VIII in studying American history, mathematics, 
and general science. 


. McCatuisTtER, JAmMEs M. “Guiding Pupils’ Reading Activities in the 
Study of Content Subjects,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXI (Decem- 
ber, 1930), 271-84. 

Describes methods used in five types of guidance in reading in content subjects 
given to overcome specific difficulties. 


. McCattiisTER, JAMES M. ‘‘The Effectiveness of Remedial Instruction in 
Reading in the Junior High School,” School Review, XX XTX (February, 
1931), 97-111. 

Describes the methods used in overcoming the reading deficiencies of twelve 
‘“‘decipherers,”’ four “‘slow learners,” five “slow, accurate readers,” and six 
‘“‘word-readers” and reports data showing the permanency of improvement. 


. McCrure, Wortu. ‘Diagnosing the Work of the Teacher of Reading,” 
Teachers Journal and Abstract, VI (March, 1931), 187-92. 

Describes supervisory techniques for securing information concerning the 
philosophy of teachers and their teaching procedures; presents results of the ; 
application of these techniques. 


. McIntosu, H. W., and ScHRAMMEL, H. E. “A Comparison of the Achieve- 
ment of Eighth-Grade Pupils in Rural Schools and in Graded Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXI (December, 1930), 301-6. 

Presents results of a study of the achievement of eighth-grade pupils classified 
into two groups: pupils attending rural schools for eight months a year and 
pupils attending graded schools for nine months a year. 


. MitcHett, AticE Miter. Children and Movies, pp. 89-95. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

Analyzes the preferences of elementary-school and secondary-school pupils, 
of Boy Scouts, of Girl Scouts, and of delinquent children for books and motion 
pictures. 


. Monroe, WALTER S., and ENGELHART, Max D. Stimulating Learning Ac- 
tivity. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 51. University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1930. Pp. 58. 

Reviews the results of various studies relating to adequate pupil participation 
in learning activities, including consideration of the types of materials pupils 
like to read. 


. Monroe, WALTER S., and ENGELHART, Max D. “A Critical Evaluation of 
Experimental Studies Relating to Supervised Study,” Experimental Re- 
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search in Education, pp. 77-98. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin 
No. 48. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX VII, No. 32. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. 

Reviews critically a series of experimental studies in the light of six prerequisites 
of such experiments and suggests explanations for lack of agreement in the 
results. 


. MorpHett, MABEL VOGEL, and WASHBURNE, CARLETON. ‘When Should 
Children Begin To Read?” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (March, 
1931), 496-503. 

Compares the progress of first-grade children of different chronological and 
mental ages in vocabulary mastery, in oral reading, and in general reading 
ability. 

. MosHER, RAYMOND M., and NEWHALL, SIDNEY M. “Phonic versus Look- 
and-say Training in Beginning Reading,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXI (October, 1930), 500-506. 

Presents the results of tests of eye-habits and of oral and silent reading given to 
fifty second-grade pupils taught by the “‘look-and-say” method and to seventy- 
three pupils taught by the phonic method. 


. O’Brien, Ipa. “A Comparison of the Use of Intensive Training and of 
Wide Reading in the Improvement of Reading,” Educational Method, 
X (March, 1931), 346-49. 

Compares the effect of intensive training and of a wide reading program on the 
progress of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of different mental ages, different levels 
of reading advancement, and different reading needs. 


. OyEMANN, R. H. “Studies in Handedness: III. Relation of Handedness 
to Speech,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXII (February, 1931), 
120-26. 


Presents evidence showing that training certain left-handed children to write 
with the right hand did not result in serious speech disorders. 


. Parr, F. W. “Teaching College Students How To Read,” Journal of 
Higher Education, II (June, 1931), 324-30. 

Presents and analyzes records of progress in reading achievement and improve- 
ment in class marks resulting from a remedial reading program applied to stu- 
dents in educational psychology. 


. PATERSON, Donatp G., and TinKER, Mites A. “Time-Limit vs. Work- 
Limit Methods,’ American Journal of Psychology, XLII (January, 
1930), IOI—4. 

Presents the results of an experiment with college students to determine wheth- 
er the time-limit and the work-limit methods of administering speed tests are 
“equivalent and interchangeable.” 
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. PATERSON, DONALD G., and TINKER, Mites A. “Black Type versus White 
Type,” “Studies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed of Read- 
ing, VI,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV (June, 1931), 241-47. 

Reports the results of a controlled experiment including 280 students to deter- 


mine the relative legibility of black print on white paper and white print on 
black. 


. PAYNE, CASSIE SPENCER. “The Classification of Errors in Oral Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXI (October, 1930), 142-46. 

Presents a classification of the errors made by pupils in Grades II-V, inclusive, 
in pronouncing a list of words some of which were assumed to be familiar and 
some unfamiliar. 


. Puitzies, Artuur. “The Clinical Examination and Diagnostic Teaching 
of Cases at the Psychological Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
Psychological Clinic, XIX (November, 1930), 169-200. 

Reports a classification of seventy-two clinical cases examined during the sum- 
mer of 1930 and discusses at length six cases of dyslexia. 


. PickrorD, R. W. “Three Experiments on the Relation of Meaning to 
Perception in Reading,”’ Studies in the Psychology of Reading, pp. 41-59. 
Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of Vision, III. Privy 
Council, Medical Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 130. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. 

Discusses the results of experiments in which adults read sentences exposed in 
a tachistoscope. 


. PrEsSEY, LuELtLA Co Le. “College Students and Reading,” Journal of 
Higher Education, II (January, 1931), 30-34. 

Summarizes the results of an analysis of college textbooks to determine the 
types of reading activities required and presents a test designed to measure 
proficiency in certain specialized reading skills. 


. Pyke, R. L. Report on the Legibility of Print. Privy Council, Medical 
Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 110. London: His Majes- 
ty’s Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 124+-vi. 

Summarizes in detail the results of previous investigations of the legibility of 
print and presents the findings of a series of experiments supervised by the 
author. 


. RAGUSE, FLORENCE W. “Qualitative and Quantitative Achievements in 
First Grade Reading,” Teachers College Record, XXXII (February, 
1931), 424-36. 

Reviews the chief features of Gates’s New Methods in Primary Reading and 


presents the results obtained with first-grade pupils through the use of the 
methods outlined by Gates. 
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87. REINHARDT, Emma. “Reading Interests of Freshmen in a Teachers Col- 

lege,’ Teachers College Journal (Indiana State Teachers College), II 
(November, 1930), 57-60, 63. 
Summarizes reports received from 66 boys and 174 girls, Freshmen in the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, relative to the books read independent- 
ly, types of books preferred, magazines read, newspapers read regularly, and 
parts of the newspaper read. 


. Ricuarps, T. W. “A Clinical Study of a Severe Case of Reading Disability 
in a Left-handed Child Who Was Taught To Read by a Combined 
Grapho-Motor and Voco-Motor Method,” Psychological Clinic, XTX 
(February, 1931), 285-90. 

Summarizes the views of various investigators concerning reading disability 
among left-handed children, describes the methods used in the case of a par- 
ticular child, and discusses the progress made. 


. Ricuarps, T. W. “A Case of Reading Disability Due to Deficient Visual 
Imagery,” Psychological Clinic, XX (June, 1931), 120-24. 
Describes methods used in teaching reading to a child with deficient visual 
imagery. The methods included learning the letters of the alphabet and the use 
of a complex of kinaesthetic-auditory-visual associations. 


. RINEHART, ANNE CAMPBELL. What Pittsburgh Junior High School Pupils 
Read. School Betterment Studies, Vol. III, No. 1. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, 1931. Pp. 84. 
Summarizes reports from 5,510 pupils completing the ninth grade in eighteen 
high schools relative to the books which they enjoyed most and the types 
of literature which they preferred. 


. Rive, CARLYLE C., and BENTLEY, Mapison. “The Effect of Training upon 
the Rate of Adult Reading,” “Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Cornell University, LX XVIII,” American Journal of 
Psychology, XLII (July, 1930), 429-30. 


Describes the results of training five college students ‘‘in reading as rapidly 
and as accurately as possible with governed fixations of the eye.” 


. Roperts, BERTHA E. “A City-wide Reading Program in San Francisco,” 
Elementary English Review, VIII (March, 1931), 51-53, 63, 60. 
Outlines the methods used among twenty thousand pupils in Grades IV, V, and 
VI to adapt instruction to varying needs and to provide for maximum progress. 


. Rosrnson, R. R. Two Centuries of Change in the Content of School Readers. 
George Peabody College for Teachers Contributions to Education, No. 
59. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. 
Pp. 116. 
Reports the results of an analysis of the contents of 1,422 readers to determine 
the amount and character of the changes which have occurred during two cen- 
turies. 
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. ScruGGS, SHERMAN D. “Improving Reading Ability in Grades V and VI 

by Extensive Reading,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, II 
(April, 1931), 3-10. 
Compares the gain in reading made by a group of negro children in Grades V 
and VI who read widely and who received training based on the difficulties en- 
countered with the gain made by a control group who followed the regular 
prescribed course. 


. SELKE, Ericu. “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Twelve 
Beginning Books in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII 
(December, 1930), 369-74. 

Presents the results of a study of twelve primers to determine the influence 
of recent vocabulary studies and the progress made since a similar study a few 
years ago. 


96. SHAFFER, LAURANCE F. Children’s Interpretations of Cartoons. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 429. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi+74. 

Analyzes the interpretations made by about 150 children in each grade, from 
the fourth through the twelfth, of ten cartoons dealing with social, political, 
and economic problems. 


97. SHANK, SPENCER. “Student Responses in the Measurement of Reading 
Comprehension,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (September, 
1930), II9Q—-290. 

Presents results of an analysis of forty-seven silent-reading tests, omitting 
those planned for Grades I and II, for college students, and for clinical cases, 
to determine the types of comprehension responses required. 


. SKaGGS, E. B., GRossMAn, S., KRUEGER, LOUISE, and KRUEGER, Wm. C. 
F. Further Studies of the Reading-Recitation Process in Learning. Ar- 
chives of Psychology, No. 114. New York: Columbia University, 1930. 
Pp. 38. 


Reports studies relating to the optimum number of readings before introducing 
‘reading-prompting” in verbatim learning, to the relative effect of introducing 
recall at different stages of learning, and to the optimum effect of recall. 


. SmitH, Lots Z., and BrapBury, Dorotuy E. “How Do Young Children 
Respond to Animal Stories Containing Single Statement, Verbal Repeti- 
tion, and Ideational Repetition of Content?” Childhood Education, VII 
(September, 1930), 18-22. 

Presents results showing that children two, three, and four years of age are 
more interested in ‘“‘verbal repetition” than in either “‘single statement” or 
‘“deational repetition of content.” 
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100. STARKE, A. H. “Children’s Reading,” Library Quarterly, I (April, 1931), 
175-88. 
Presents a survey of ‘“‘the material used in the preparation of the report of the 
Committee on Reading of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection.” 


. STONE, CLARENCE R. “Grading Reading Selections on the Basis of Inter- 
est,” Educational Method, X (January, 1931), 225-30. 
Discusses critically the assumption that interest appeal is an adequate criterion 
for grade placement of selections, maintaining that other factors are also im- 
portant. 


. TrNKER, Mites A. “The Relative Legibility of Modern and Old Style 
Numerals,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XIII (October, 1930), 
453-61. 

Presents the results of a comparative study which showed the greater legibility 
of old-style numerals. 


. TINKER, Mites A. “Apparatus for Recording Eye-Movements,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, XLIII (January, 1931), 115-18. 
Describes the apparatus used at the University of Minnesota for recording eye- 
movements in reading. 


. TunKER, Mites A. “Physiological Psychology of Reading,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XXVIII (February, 1931), 81-98. 
Summarizes the result of 110 investigations relating to legibility of print, eye- 
movements in reading, visual apprehension, and perception in reading. 


. TINKER, Mites A., and PATERSON, DoNALp G. “Simultaneous Variation 
of Type Size and Line Length,” “Studies of Typographical Factors In- 
fluencing Speed of Reading, V,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV 
(February, 1931), 72-78. 

Reports data from a test of four hundred college students which show that 
type size and line length “‘work hand in hand and must be properly balanced” 
to promote maximum reading rate. 


. TouTON, FRANK C., and Berry, Betry T. “Reading Comprehension at 
the Junior College Level,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
VI (April, 1931), 245-51. 
Summarizes the results of related studies and reports additional evidence which 
emphasizes the need of remedial training in reading among junior-college stu- 
dents. 


. UHRBROCK, RICHARD STEPHEN. ‘‘The Freshman’s Use of Time,” Journal 
of Higher Education, II (March, 1931), 137-43. 
Presents data submitted by 245 college Freshmen showing the number of 
hours a week spent in each of twenty-six activities. 
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. VERNON, M.D. “The Errors Made in Reading,’’ Studies in the Psychology 
of Reading, pp. 5-40. Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of 
Vision, III. Privy Council, Medical Research Council, Special Report 
Series, No. 130. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. 

Reports the results of a series of experiments with adults to determine the na- 
ture of the errors made when recognizing material presented in a tachistoscope. 


. VERNON, M. D. The Movements of the Eyes in Reading. Reports of the 
Committee upon the Physiology of Vision, VIII. Privy Council, Medi- 
cal Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 148. London: His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. 46+-viii. 

Analyzes the eye-movement records of nine adults when reading nine different 
types of material. 


. WaPLEs, Douctas. “What Subjects Appeal to the General Reader?” Li- 
brary Quarterly, I (April, 1931), 189-203. 

Discusses the general problem attacked, the procedures followed, and the 
significance of the findings of a detailed study concerning ‘‘What People Want 
To Read About.” 


. WaPLEs, Douctas, and TyLER, RALPH W. What People Want To Read 
About: A Study of Group Interests and a Survey of Problems in Adult 
Reading. Chicago: American Library Association and University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxx+312. 

Describes the methods adopted in determining group patterns of adult reading 
interests and presents and interprets the findings. 


. WEAVER, RoBERT B. “The Relative Value of Intensive Study and Exten- 
sive Reading in United States History,” School Review, XX XIX (March, 
1931), 217-26. 

Compares the results secured by seventh-grade pupils when reading historical 
accounts extensively and when reading a limited amount of material intensively 
and preparing exercises focused upon it. 


. WHEELER, H. E., and Howe11, Emma A, “A First-Grade Vocabulary 
Study,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (September, 1930), 52-60. 
Compares the vocabularies of ten primers and first readers of recent publica- 
tion with the Gates vocabulary list. 


. WILDRICK, CAROLINE Mare. “An Experiment with a Free Reading Hour,” 
Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision, pp. 5-20. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VI, No. 6. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of 
Education, Indiana University, 1930. 

Compares the amount read and the progress in achievement of two sixth- 
grade groups, one using the free-reading method and the other the study- 
recitation method. 
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115. Woopy, CiirrorD. “Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction in Reading 
Factors Conditioning the Reading Process,’”’ Seventeenth Annual Con- 
ference on Educational Measurements, pp. 85-101. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VI, No. 5. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1930. 

Discusses three groups of factors conditioning the reading process and describes 
a case study in which these factors are considered and provided for. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Five books were published during the year to which reference 
should be made here. Reading for Public School Administrators by 
Arthur I. Gates (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931) presents a résumé of outstanding methods and materials 
for teaching reading. The Art of Reading by Henry Guppy (Boston: 
May & Co., 1930) presents general considerations relating to read- 
ing habits. Teaching the Child To Read by Samuel White Patterson 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1930) 
considers important problems of teaching reading in both the ele- 
mentary school and the high school. The Library in the School by 
Lucile F. Fargo (Chicago: American Library Association, 1930) 
and The Program for Elementary School Library Service by Lucile F. 
Fargo (Chicago: American Library Association, 1930) deal with the 
functions, organizations, administration, and use of school libraries. 


(To be continued) 





PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 
IN ARITHMETIC 


CLAUDE MITCHELL 
Supervising Principal, West Newton, Pennsylvania 


How much problem-analysis drill should be given in training the 
pupil to solve written reasoning problems is one of the chief ques- 
tions confronting the teacher of arithmetic. To what extent the 
analysis of problems aids the pupil in solving problems is another 
question of equal difficulty often arising. In a search for some 
answer to these questions, the following experiment was set up. 

Form I of the Arithmetic Reasoning Test of the Public School 
Achievement Tests, by Jacob S. Orleans, was administered to the 
pupils of Grades VII and VIII, a total of 117 pupils. The tests were 
then carefully scored, and the difficulty of the various problems 
was determined on the basis of the number of pupils failing to give 
correct solutions. No comments were made to the pupils on any of 
the weaknesses discovered. The five most difficult problems (Num- 
bers 40, 42, 44, 46, and 47) were then analyzed and were constructed 
into another test, which included analytical questions as part of the 
test. For example, Problem I, as it appears in the original test, 
reads, ‘‘What is the cost of paving a circular court 14 feet in di- 
ameter at 75 cents a square foot?” 

Problem I A, the same problem as it appeared in the second test, 
follows. 


Problem I A.—What is the cost of paving a circular court 14 feet in diameter 
at 75 cents a square foot? 

1. Which of these looks like the court in this question? A, LJ, (-.), O. 

2. What is the radius of the court in feet? 

3. Which of the following do you use to find the area of this court? (A =}ab), 


D 
(C=xd), (R=2), (4=aR). 
4. How many square feet are in the court to be paved? 
464 
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RESULTS 
Of the five most difficult problems in the Arithmetic Reasoning 
Test of the Public School Achievement Tests, the average number 
solved by Grade VII was 0.45 of a problem. When these same prob- 


“TABLE I 


RESULTS OF Two TEsTs ON FIVE DIFFICULT ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 
IN GRADES VII anp VIII 








TotaL NUMBER OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
PROBLEMS SOLVED PROBLEMS SOLVED 





First Test |Second Test| First Test | Second Test 





Grade VII: 
42 0.34 1.31 
School B 36 0.57 I.20 





78 0.45 1.26 


71 1.00 2.45 
64 1.50 2.46 





135 1.24 2.45 




















TABLE II 


NuMBER OF Pupits WHO GAINED, NuMBER WuHo Lost, AND 
NuMBER WHO MapeE No CHANGE IN THEIR SCORES ON SEC- 
onD TEST OF FIVE DIFFICULT ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


z 


¥ 








Grade Pupils Who nape Who | Pupils Making 
st 


aine o Change 





Grade VII: 
18 14 
16 14 





34 28 
Grade VIII: 
22 5 
School B 14 Io 





36 15 
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lems appeared with analytical questions in the second test, the aver- 
age number solved by the same pupils was 1.26 problems. In other 
words, this grade raised its average score on the five most difficult 
problems in the test by 180 per cent. The average score made by 
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Grade VIII on the same problems before the analysis was 1.24 
problems. When the problems were given the second time with the 
analytical questions, the average was raised to 2.45 problems, a gain 
of 98 per cent. The scores by grades appear in Table I. 

Table II shows the number of pupils in each school and grade who 
made gains in problem-solving after the problems had been analyzed. 
The percentage of pupils who made gains in their scores was 60; the 
percentage who made losses, 3; and the percentage who made no 
change, 37. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Any conclusions drawn from the study of such a small group 
would, of course, have little scientific value, but, so far as this 
limited group makes them valid, the following conclusions may be 
mentioned. (1) Detailed analytical questions on problems seem to 
aid the pupils in the solution of the problems. (2) Since for many 
teachers the textbook is the sole guide in the teaching of arithmetic, 
the results given indicate that more arithmetical analyses of prob- 
lems would be a valuable addition to textbooks in arithmetic. 

















Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Government and the support of public education—Any governmental unit is 
inevitably concerned with the progress of education among its people. The 
extent to which a particular government may actively participate in the defini- 
tion, support, and administration of the program of public education to be pro- 
vided for its constituents will depend in part on its own expressed policy with 
respect to this form of social service and in part on the relation of other govern- 
mental units to the same constituent group or parts thereof. Thus, in our own 
country the promotion of education under public auspices is a co-operative 
enterprise of central and local governments, and the varying degrees and meth- 
ods of participation are the results of different concepts of the relation of the 
central government to this particular public enterprise. It is commonly under- 
stood that the federal government interests itself only indirectly in the major 
undertakings of public education and makes no attempt to control them, where- 
as state governments assume full responsibility for the educational program and 
generally require subsidiary corporate units to provide for its support and ad- 
ministration. There is less common knowledge, however, regarding both the 
details of federal contributions to the establishment and development of state 
school systems as they now stand and regarding the varying schemes employed 
by the different state governments in carrying along their programs in conform- 
ity with their chosen policies. In addition to numerous publications descriptive 
of codes and administrative regulations, there are many surveys and treatises 
explaining the workings of individual state plans or proposals for such plans, 
but the interested student of public education as such has found it difficult and 
inconvenient to gain a fair comparative view of the whole scheme of public 
education in the country at large. Such a comparative summary is now pro- 
vided in a single volume! dealing with the policies of the national and the state 
governments with respect to the support of public schools. 

The major divisions of the book are designated: Part I, “Federal Aid to 
Public Schools”; Part II, “State Policies in Public School Finance’’; Part III, 
“Typical State Systems of School Support.” The three chapters of Part I con- 
stitute a substantial historical account of federal grants and subventions for 
the support of public education and the use that has been made of them by the 

* Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the 
United States. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. xviiit+-472. $3.80. 
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beneficiary states. There is a fair appraisal of the value and the effects of these 
federal contributions and of the present worth of the productive permanent 
school fund in each of the thirty-six states where such a fund exists. Part II, 
comprising more than half the book, deals with the relation of the different 
states to the financing of their school systems, the sources of school revenue, and 
methods of apportioning state school funds. In the consideration of these topics, 
many details of conditions, procedures, and the legal bases thereof are intro- 
duced in a manner to provide a full account of the situation in each state as 
well as to afford an adequate background for study of the problem aspects of 
these phases of the question of school support. Supplementary factual material 
is presented in Part III, which is a descriptive account of the financial organiza- 
tion and administration of the school systems of five selected states, and in the 
Appendix, where a tabular summary of the sources and methods of apportioning 
equalization funds for the states which have adopted an equalization plan is 
presented. 

While the factual material of the present volume is largely based on the 
author’s numerous earlier writings in this field, a great many of the statistical 
and legal facts previously reported have been extended in this volume to the 
latest date practicable for a publication of this type. As a source of information 
on the part played by the governments of the nation and of the states in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a system of public schools in this country, this book is 
clearly the most comprehensive and serviceable single volume available. The 
interpretative passages and the discussions of problems confronting these gov- 
ernments in connection with the maintenance and management of their schools 
are representative of a point of view that is generally sound, and they are 
usually presented in a manner that is satisfying to the reader. At times the 
author prefers to withhold an expression of opinion on an important and con- 
troversial question, as, for example, the recent proposals for large federal ap- 
propriations in aid of public schools. More commonly, the author’s position on 
such a question is clearly set forth, although opposing views are not overlooked. 
Thus, the question of complete state support of public schools is treated by 
introducing the arguments pro and con, but with an effective answer for each 
argument that has been advanced against it. In a few instances there are rather 
vigorous pronouncements, especially if the discussion is centered on some re- 
grettable condition which is believed to be subject to correction or amelioration. 
The striking illustration is the argument against prevailing policies with respect 
to the apportionment of distribution funds, wherein the author is led on to de- 
clare that ‘‘the more unsound, the more disastrous, and the more indefensible 
in every respect is a fiscal policy, the more widely we find it employed in systems 
of school support in the United States” (p. 211). This statement leaves us but 
to wonder what manner of schools must we have had by now had they been 
nurtured by saner measures of support. 

The book serves admirably the needs of students of school administration in 
quest of a comparative view of the present policies of the different states in 
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relation to the support of public schools. It is also a convenient source of reliable 
historical material pertaining to the sources and uses of permanent school funds. 
The pertinent critical observations and remedial proposals which reflect the 
author’s long and careful study of the problems discussed should make it a 
valuable guide to legislative and executive officials responsible for determining 
or administering the state’s fiscal policies in relation to its schools. 

NELson B. HENRY 


Thomas Jefferson and education in Virginia.—Once more within the space of 
a year the “Old Sachem” of Monticello has engaged the pen of a present-day 
educator. And this is not curious. For those lovers of liberty and localism who 
dream of the attainment of democracy despite painful shortcomings that are 
constantly exhibited by modern life, there is no more inspiring record of a 
human struggle than that found in the life of Thomas Jefferson. 

His work is no less important for the educator than for the statesman, and it 
deserves to be studied critically rather than superficially, as is the general rule. 
Jefferson the political statesman seems to have crowded Jefferson the educator 
from our attention, if we may judge by the usual schoolbook accounts. Even 
histories of American education give rather short shrift to the old sage. Yet in 
him is found one of the most indefatigable and stubborn strugglers for the 
establishment of a democratic school system in the Old Dominion; founder and 
father of the University of Virginia, probably the most influential institution of 
higher education in the South and, indeed, not limited to that section in its 
impress on advanced education; advocate of advanced technical as well as 
“liberal” education; proponent of the elective system and self-government both 
in practice and in theory; friend of academic freedom, but with reservations 
as to Federalist heresies; and protagonist of girls’ education in a system of ele- 
mentary schools (1779) ten years before the Boston public schools were opened 
to them. 

Professor Honeywell in his volume? has set forth an interesting, painstaking, 
and discriminating account of the sagacious vision, the courageous leadership, 
the successes, defeats, and disappointments which marked the half-century of 
Jefferson’s educational labors. The facts, generally speaking, are not new, for 
the history of education in Virginia, the history of the University of Virginia, 
and the history of the struggle between ecclesiastical and civil forces for control 
of education have been well written. Nevertheless, it is distinctly a worth- 
while and commendable service to have placed in the limits of three hundred 
pages a careful study of these facts in so far.as they are a part of the life of 
Jefferson. In eleven chapters the author has described the early life and educa- 
tion of Jefferson, the struggle for a system of public education (primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, and higher education), the founding of the Uni- 

t Roy J. Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson. Harvard Studies 
in Education, Vol. XVI. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xvi+296. $3.00. 
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versity of Virginia, the University faculty, the subjects and methods of instruc- 
tion, the University government, Jeffersonian principles, and the sources from 
which Jefferson appears to have drawn his educational views. An appendix of 
ninety pages contains the most important documents, and a bibliography of 
primary and secondary sources is appended. 

A few shortcomings are to be noted. Authorities are carefully cited, but all 
are given in chapter xii, “Authorities and Sources,” rather than at the foot of 
each page. This arrangement is extremely inconvenient for those readers who 
are concerned with the sources used, as most readers of the volume will doubt- 
less be. An occasional slip is to be found, such as 1900 for 1800 (p. 108). Scan- 
ning the bibliography, one misses the careful study of The Church, the State, 
and Education in Virginia by Sadie Bell. An occasional sentence (for example, 
“However, no one thinks of Jefferson as the founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia,’”’ which is found on page 67) will probably strike professional readers as a 
little hasty or off-color. An index, though not indispensable, would have been 


of great benefit to those who use the book. 
Tuomas Woopy 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A review of changes in education during the last quarter-century —The year 
1930 was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. The occasion was sufficiently important 
to warrant its special observance. The manner of observance was that of pre- 
senting a program in which developments in the field of education were re- 
viewed, current trends indicated, ideals of the institution emphasized and inter- 
preted, and the adaptation of these changes, trends, and ideals to the civilization 
and culture of the period appraised. The papers making up the program are 
now available in book form.* 

Of the twenty-five papers in the book more than half were written by persons 
from within the state, most of these being members of the faculty of the College 
of Education. This group included, in the order of the appearance of their 
papers in the book, Melvin E. Haggerty, James M. McConnell, Lotus D. 
Coffman, Fred Engelhardt, Harl R. Douglass, George B. Aiton, W. E. Peik, 
Jean H. Alexander, Victor H. Noll, and Alvin C. Eurich. Those from outside 
the state were Stuart Chase, Ernest H. Lindley, William John Cooper, Paul 
Dengler, M. Gordon Neale, Charles H. Judd, William C. Bagley, Albert B. 
Meredith, George D. Strayer, Fletcher Harper Swift, and Livingston C. Lord. 
Of the second group President Neale and Professor Swift were formerly mem- 
bers of the faculty of the College of Education and President Lord worked in the 
schools of the state over a long period. 

t The Changing Educational World, 1905-1930: Papers Read on the Occasion of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the College of Education, University of Minnesota. Edited 
by Alvin C. Eurich. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
Pp. 312. $3.00.- 
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The papers are grouped about five main headings as follows: “Education 
and the New World,” “The University School of Education,” “Educational 
Trends,” “Educational Pioneering in Minnesota,” and “The College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota.’’ These headings suggest, almost as well as 
would the long list of titles of the individual addresses, how faithfully the papers 
adhered to the stated purposes of the anniversary program. They combine with 
the names of the authors of the papers to assure the prospective reader a profes- 
sionally profitable experience and to justify the belief expressed in the Preface 
“that the history unfolded and the changes and trends related in [the papers] 
are sufficiently representative of developments in education to command a gen- 
eral appeal” (p. vi). The Changing Educational World is one of many books 
recently published by the University of Minnesota Press which deserve atten- 
tion for their intrinsic merit as well as for their satisfactory mechanical makeup. 

LEONARD V. Koos 


Teaching the social studies in the primary grades.—In developing a program 
of social-science studies for kindergarten and primary grades, teachers and 
supervisors have been confronted with two outstanding problems. The first 
concerns itself with the selection of content that is socially and psychologically 
significant in the training of young children and the second with the determina- 
tion of teaching techniques adapted to the informal “learning-by-doing” activi- 
ties demanded by the new program. A thorough consideration of both problems 
is offered in a recent book! by Grace E. Storm. The book presents a sequence of 
social-science units for kindergarten and primary grades which is an outgrowth 
of earlier studies initiated in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
and which was developed in detail by the author in classes for primary pupils 
and in methods classes in social studies for teachers and supervisors. 

The sequence of units begins in the kindergarten or first grade with a study 
of the home, the family, and the interests that center in these. This study is 
followed in Grades I and II by units that deal with the community as a whole, 
with special types of community service (such as the post-office, the library, 
and the grocery), with the farm as an important source of food supply, and with 
simple forms of community life found among the Ojibwa and Pueblo Indians. 
Units for Grade III include extensive study of transportation, clothing, com- 
munity life under different geographical controls (for example, the life of the 
Arabs, the Swiss, the Dutch, the Japanese, and the Chinese), and a unit on local 
and pioneer history. The last two chapters deal with the development, in all 
primary grades, of social and moral habits (thrift, honesty, truthfulness, cour- 
tesy, punctuality, cleanliness, and health) and of appreciation of such holidays 
as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Halloween, and St. Valentine’s Day. 

Each unit gives in systematic order: (1) a discussion of justification and 
grade placement; (2) a detailed presentation of the subject matter of the unit for 

t Grace E. Storm, The Social Studies in the Primary Grades. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1931. Pp. xii+596. 
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the teacher’s background of understanding; (3) suggested approaches or ways of 
initiating the study; (4) descriptive accounts of the “how” and the “what” of 
carrying the unit through; (5) excerpts from stenographic reports of class les- 
sons; (6) illustrations of pupils’ creative expressions (plays, poems, drawings, 
assembly programs, and the like); (7) outcomes in terms of social understand- 
ings, experiences, and definite knowledge gained; and (8) data for source mate- 
rials and bibliographies. Bibliographies for both pupils and teachers and lists 
of pictures, exhibits, and other material—much of which is free or available at 
slight expense—are features of the book that will be greatly appreciated by 
teachers who have felt the need of critically evaluated source materials for social 
studies in beginning grades. 

The author has rendered a significant service in presenting in thoroughly 
usable form a complete program of carefully tested social-science units for 
kindergarten and primary grades. The book is well adapted for use by teachers, 


supervisors, and teacher-training classes. 
KATHERINE L. MCLAUGHLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Exceptional children.—Since the publication of the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, there has been a growing interest in the analysis 
and school treatment of exceptional children. The first interest in this problem 
was limited chiefly to children exceptional in general intelligence, but more re- 
cently the study has extended to all types of exceptional characteristics which 


affect school work. 

A book by Norma V. Scheidemann! contains a systematic treatment of the 
whole range of mentally exceptional characteristics which are likely to be found 
in school. The author has gathered from a wide variety of sources a large 
amount of objective data and has summarized the facts in a somewhat concise 
textbook to be used in college classes. The author begins with a discussion of the 
distribution of mental characteristics and a treatment of the concept of general 
intelligence. She then treats various types of exceptional characteristics, giving 
one or more chapters to each of the following subjects: speech disorders, left- 
handedness, mental subnormality and supernormality, special talents, psy- 
choneurotic behavior, psychopathic behavior, deafness, blindness, delinquency, 
and a few of the rarer types of mental abnormality. The treatment of the chap- 
ters is somewhat similar. The author presents first a general description of the 
characteristic under discussion, follows this by data from the scientific literature 
showing the causes, nature, and possible methods of treatment for the charac- 
teristic, and then gives at the end of each chapter several case studies and exer- 
cises for class use. Tables and graphs are used abundantly, and many detailed 
descriptions of tests to be used in the diagnosis of the trait or defect are in- 
cluded. 

t Norma V. Scheidemann, The Psychology of Exceptional Children. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xviiit+-520. $3.25. 
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In the Preface the author states a twofold aim: (1) to provide a textbook for 
college classes and (2) to provide a handbook for teachers and principals in 
public and private schools. As a textbook for college classes, the book should 
serve very well provided the college has a library sufficiently large to make possi- 
ble the following-up of the bibliographical references given at the end of each 
chapter. If the college does not have such a library, the book is a rather extreme 
example of the encyclopedic method of treatment which educators have been 
criticizing for years. The material in the book, alone, would give only a very 
superficial concept of some of the matters treated. For example, the chapter on 
the psychopathic child deals with this very complex subject in eleven pages, 
five of which consist in descriptions of cases. The psychoneurotic child is treated 
in a chapter of fourteen pages, which likewise will give the teacher only a very 
superficial concept. Longer chapters are given to some of the topics. The sub- 
ject of speech disorders, for example, receives sixty pages, but within this space 
treatment is given to stuttering, lisping, baby talk, defects of carelessness, clut- 
tering, monotonous voice, hoarseness and harshness, nasality, thick speech, 
lalling, foreign accent, speech of mental defectives, and falsetto voice. It can be 
seen that the encyclopedic method is necessarily followed. If college classes use 
the book as an outline to be followed by other references that are more explana- 
tory and analytical, the book may be very useful. On the other hand, if it is 
used as the sole textbook in the course, as it is likely to be used in a good many 
normal schools and colleges, the teacher may overrate the value of the book to 
the students. 

If the book is used as a handbook by principals or teachers, it will aid in 
identifying some of the types of cases which appear from time to time and will 
provide some valuable suggestions for methods of treatment. It may, however, 
give the teacher a false notion of her understanding of the cases simply because 
the treatment is not sufficiently detailed to provide a thorough understanding. 

If one were to compare the book being reviewed and many other educational 
books similar to it in method of treatment with college textbooks used in medi- 
cal schools or in the fundamental sciences, such as physiology or biology, this 
characteristic of encyclopedic treatment would appear all the more clearly. The 
reviewer feels very critical of a textbook which attempts to cover so much that 
the treatment is of necessity brief. Why the author of the book under review 
felt the necessity of devoting a section in chapter ii to the physiological basis 
of intelligence, in which the anatomy and functioning of the nervous system 
are treated in nine pages, it is difficult to understand. To one who has not al- 
ready studied the nervous system, the nine pages will supply nothing in the 
way of a real understanding. To one who has already studied the nervous sys- 
tem, the nine pages are useless and could be used better for other purposes. 
The large amount of overlapping in books in educational psychology is due to 
the fact that, regardless of the types of books, many authors feel obligated to 
give a little treatment to the nervous system, a little to statistics, a little to 
elementary tests and measurements, etc. The present book is a good illustra- 
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tion of this tendency. While it contains much useful material, the reviewer be- 
lieves that it represents the type of textbook in education which should be sup- 
planted by treatment sufficiently limited in scope, but expanded in explanation 
and analysis, to enable the student who uses the book to secure a thorough 


mastery of the field treated. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


A test of personality adjustment in children—In the study under review? an 
attempt was made to measure “personality adjustment” by a set of paper-and- 
pencil tests based on the type of clinical questions which psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists use in personal interviews. The types of questions are classified as 
follows: (1) those which reveal the child’s attitude toward himself and his 
abilities, (2) those which deal with the child’s relations with his companions, 
(3) those which indicate the child’s attitude toward members of his family, and 
(4) those concerning the child’s daydreaming and fantasy life. Questions con- 
cerning sex matters were excluded as being inappropriate in a group test of this 
sort. 

In the first test the child is directed to select from a list of types, such as 
housewife, teacher, and motion-picture star, the sort of person he would choose 
to be. Three choices are allowed. The second test makes use of the “three- 
wishes” technique. The three wishes must be limited to those suggested such 
as: (1) “to be stronger than I am now,” (2) “to have the boys and girls like 
me better,”’ (3) “to get along better with my father and mother.” In the third 
test the child is asked to name the three people with whom he would choose to 
live if he were going to live on a desert island. The fourth test is a self-rating 
scale on which the child estimates his position and indicates the rating he would 
prefer to have. The fifth test employs the multiple-choice method on questions 
like the following: 

1. How well can you play ball? 

a) Can’t play at all 

b) Can play a little bit 

c) Can play pretty well 

d) Best player in my class 


The final test was devised to enable the examiner to gain insight into the family 
situation. The child is asked to name the members of his family, including 
himself, and also his best boy and girl friend. Then he is to indicate which one 
he loves best, second best, and third best. 

The test was given to a group of fifty children who were being thoroughly 
studied at the Institute of Child Guidance. At least three persons at the insti- 
tute who knew the children well were asked to rate their success in making 
adjustment to a variety of situations. A special rating scale was devised which 

tCarl R. Rogers, Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children Nine to Thirteen 
Years of Age. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 458. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+-108. $1.50. 
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included items pertaining to the child’s attitudes toward his own abilities, 
toward his friends, toward his family, toward sex matters, and the like. Indi- 
vidual test items were validated against these ratings. The test was further 
validated by analyzing a number of individual cases to see whether the child’s 
response on the test seemed to represent his attitude as it was revealed by the 
data available as the result of his clinic contacts. Eventually the test was ad- 
ministered to a group of school children to determine its success in distinguishing 
the children who were judged to be problems by the principal and teachers of 
the school. This it could do fairly well and with greater accuracy for boys than 
for girls. The test in its final form yields four separate scores: a personal-in- 
feriority score, a social-maladjustment score, a family-maladjustment score, 
and a daydreaming score. 

Of the efficacy of the test the author says: “It is sufficient to say that statis- 
tical treatment indicates that the test is less reliable than most intelligence tests, 
that scores on the test show a substantial agreement with ratings made by clini- 
cians, and that this agreement is nearly as close as that between the ratings of 
clinical experts themselves” (p. 43). 

The Rogers test may be regarded as among the best of its kind for the age 


level for which it is intended. 
Mary Cover JONES 
INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Methods and materials in elementary science.—A recent monograph! published 
by the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the methods and materials of instruction of an introductory course in 
science. The course outlined and discussed is the one given in fourth-grade sci- 
ence at the University Elementary School and is the present result of ten years 
of experimentation by the author. The content of the monograph differs mark- 
edly from the usual superficial classification of subject matter. Not only is a 
copious amount of carefully prepared subject material included in connection 
with each unit but also a complete discussion of classroom technique. While 
the material given has been used in the fourth grade, much of it is suitable for 
use in the fifth and even the sixth grade. 

The monograph has four divisions. The first is a short introduction dealing 
with the purposes of science instruction in the elementary school. The second 
describes the general method of instruction for the entire course. The author 
has not filled pages with a merely philosophical discussion of methodology but 
rather with an interesting and clear-cut account of the functioning of the “unit 
method” in elementary science. Those familiar with Downing’s description of 
this method for the high-school sciences in his Teaching Science in the Schools 

t Bertha M. Parker, An Introductory Course in Science in the Intermediate Grades. 


Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 3. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1931. Pp. iv-+130. $1.25. 
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will notice at once Miss Parker’s modifications for elementary-school work. 
Each step of the method developed is explained in detail under the heading 
“The Procedure in a Single Unit.” 

The third division illustrates the method, the unit “Rocks as Records of the 
Earth’s History” being used as an example. The author gives such a lucid, 
realistic analysis that the reader is enabled to visualize without effort the daily 
progress of the unit. It is in this division that the bulletin departs most widely 
from the usual course of study. 

The last division outlines the other ten units of the course. ‘Outlines,”’ 
however, is a term inadequate to convey an impression of the careful, practical 
treatment given each unit. This amplification is an important contribution to 
the usefulness of the bulletin. 

The publication seems of indispensable value to the elementary-school sci- 
ence teacher who wants to know what to teach and how to teach it. Supervisors, 
also, will find a wealth of teaching and testing devices, some of them unique 
and of wide possible application. The author’s provisions for individual differ- 
ences in pupils are worth careful study. Classes in education, especially those 
considering curriculum problems, will undoubtedly find use for this monograph. 

A number of photographic illustrations showing different phases of the work 
in the school are included. These pictures reveal that the author has had none 
of the supposedly ideal teaching conditions of a demonstration school to facili- 
tate her work; on the contrary, her classroom is similar to hundreds of others in 
public schools all over the country. 

Miss Parker’s work is indeed to be highly recommended. The reviewer is 
sure that some of us in science education would welcome an exposition from 
the author of her technique for selection and grade placement of the material 


in the course. 


W. W. McSpapDEN 
SUPERVISOR OF SCIENCE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


A series of readers for the primary grades.—The series of reading textbooks 
under review consists of a primer, first, second, and third readers. The four 
readers are accompanied by a pamphlet containing preprimer material, manuals 
for each book in the series, and workbooks to be used by the pupils. Apparently, 
little emphasis is given to the school grades in which these books are to be used 
since the title-pages do not indicate the grade placement of the content. 

As suggested by the name of the author, the series has been prepared es- 
pecially for parochial schools. The chief difference between these books and 
those used in public schools is that a considerable amount of religious material 


* Sister Mary Estelle, The Marywood Readers: Tom and Ruth (Pre-Primer), pp. 44, 
$0.28; Tom and Ruth Stories (Primer), pp. iv-+122, $0.60; Friends of Ours (First Read- 
er), pp. iv+138, $0.64; Happy Times (Second Reader), pp. viii++222, $0.80; Stories 
and Journeys (Third Reader), pp. x-+276, $0.80. New York: Macmillan Co. 
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is included. No evaluation of the religious material will be attempted here. 
The remaining material of the series meets in many ways the demands of 
present-day psychology and methods. The primer sets forth a series of experi- 
ences of two children from the city while visiting on their uncle’s farm. Their 
visit to the farm is followed by their return to the city, where they have some 
interesting experiences. This same general plan is followed in the first reader, 
in which two other children are introduced. However, in the latter part of this 
book a number of stories such as “The Tar Baby” are used. The material of the 
later books also seems interesting to children. 

On the side of methods, the books meet the standards of present-day de- 
mands. The child is introduced to reading through units that are relatively 
large, phonics is given some attention, and oral and silent reading are each 
given a place. 

The arguments given in the manuals in favor of oral reading are much to the 
point and are in line with a point of view which apparently is being slowly adopt- 
ed by many teachers. However, these arguments are not followed by detailed 
statements of aims and values and by plans for teaching this type of reading; 
consequently, unless the teacher is able to work independently, the general 
suggestions of the author will probably have little effect. The discussions given 
to silent reading are good, and only one criticism is offered. The manuals ac- 
companying the second- and third-grade readers give a list of aims for silent 
reading. It seems that these suggestions should be followed by directions for 
carrying out lessons involving each of these aims. Such a plan is not used, most 
of the lessons being based on questions. 

One difference between these readers and many others may be mentioned: 
along with the reading material, language lessons are introduced. The expense 
involved in introducing such lessons would be objected to by some. On the other 
hand, there evidently are good arguments for introducing many different phases 
of language into a textbook devoted largely to one phase of it. 

On the whole, the reviewer wishes to commend the readers and sees no reason 


why they should not be used successfully. 
C. T. Gray 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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